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LORING C. MERWIN 


McLean County's Newspapers — 


Particularly the Pantagraph 





Loring C. Merwin is publisher of The Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington 
This article is a very slight revision of a talk he delivered at an 
Illinois State Historical Society luncheon at Illinois State 

Normal University in Normal on Friday. October 11, 1957 





THE CENTENNIAL year for Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, 1957, also happens to be the one hundred and twen- 
tieth anniversary of McLean County’s first newspaper. Be- 
lieve it or not, there have been no less than 140 weekly and 
daily newspapers published since that time in Bloomington, 
the county seat, alone. Many more weekly papers have been 
and are being published in other towns of the county. An 
attempt to cover all of these is obviously impossible. 

So I am going to limit this report to the newspapers of 
Bloomington — the very early ones and particularly those 
in the line of succession to The Daily Pantagraph. 1 am 
also going to confine myself to the first seventy-five years 
of central Illinois newspapering, or roughly the period 
between the Black Hawk War and World War I. For these 
were the years of greatest growth, both for the county and 
its newspapers — the metamorphosis of a patch of prairie 
with a handful of villages into the largest and most pro- 
ductive farm county of the nation’s fourth most populous 
state. 





MC LEAN COUNTY’S NEWSPAPERS 

I am also going to mention briefly four men whom I con- 
sider among the “greats” of early Illinois publishing. 

Let’s take a look at Bloomington in the year 1837. Found- 
ed just six years before — on twenty-two and one-half ‘acres 
of land donated by a pioneer speculator named James Allin — 
it was a typical central Illinois village. The Illinois of that 
day was neither civilization nor frontier, but something not 
quite definable in between. In 1837 it had been a state just 
nineteen years. 

There were no longer free-roving tribes of Indians, but 
towns were few, small and far apart. There was not a foot 
of railroad and the highways were no more than meander- 
ing tracks across the prairies, twisting and turning to avoid 
natural barriers. Bridges over streams, except occasionally 
within town limits, were unheard of. In between villages 


was the endless rolling prairie, frequently covered with 


grass so tall a horse could move through it unseen. Dotting 
the prairie were groves of hardwood trees providing lumber, 
fuel and windbreaks. 

This prairie between the groves was an incredibly rich 
land, but the early settlers hardly realized it. They pre- 
ferred the groves because of shelter and fuel and because in 
the 1830's there wasn’t a plow made which could more than 
scratch the tough prairie sod. Even if the farmers had been 
able to utilize the rich land to anything like its capacity, 
there was no commercial market in which to sell their sur- 
plus. The nearest city was St. Louis. Chicago was an in- 
consequential village of a few hundred people. The only 
navigable river was more than thirty miles away with Pekin 
as the port of entry. 

There was not too much timber, the greatest necessity 
of that day. There was no coal — it was then supposed — 
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and no building stone. Even good drinking water was not 
too abundant. The prairie, though beautiful with its tall 
waving grass and masses of wild flowers, did not drain 
naturally and was a swamp the greater part of the year. 

This was not a very promising location for a town, let 
alone one that could hope to support a newspaper. Yet 
on January 14, 1837, two adventuresome souls — Jesse Fell, 
a pioneer lawyer, and William Hill, a printer — issued 
Volume I, Number I of McLean County’s first newspaper. 
With the mouth-filling title of Bloomington Observer and 
McLean County Advocate it had the longest name and one 
of the shortest lives of any paper in our county history. The 
remarkable thing was that it started at all. For few towns 
north of Springfield had yet ventured a newspaper. The 
Tribune, now Chicago’s oldest, was not to be founded until 
ten years later. 

Even though short-lived, the story of the Observer and 
Advocate’s birth is worth telling. Jesse Fell, the man who 
started it and whom we at the Pantagraph regard as our 
patron saint, was more a community builder than an editor. 
He was the town’s first lawyer and by 1836 had taken in 
a law partner named David Davis. Fell was convinced 
that the new town, if it was to grow, needed a newspaper 
to extol its virtues and push its progress. So, with capital 
supplied by Asahel Gridley, the town’s leading merchant, 
he sent William Hill to Philadelphia to buy the press and 
type. These were shipped by steamer to New Orleans, 
then up the Mississippi to St. Louis by steamboat where they 
were transferred to a smaller steam packet for Pekin. From 
Pekin they were hauled laboriously across the prairie and 
through the streams by oxcart. The whole journey required 


nearly two months. 
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The office of the new publishing venture was estab- 
lished in a corner of the McLean County Courthouse. If 
this seems a little strange it must be remembered that the 
public looked upon the paper as very much of a benefaction 
entitled to all available support. The rent probably was 
low. I could find no record of just what it was but for a 
time the courthouse was also used as a school for which 
the county commissioners exacted a rental of $3.00 per 
month. We can assume that the Observer and Advocate 


paid on about that same basis — not what you would call 


a staggering overhead. 

Like all early papers the Observer and Advocate was 
four pages, since the hand press on which it was printed 
could print only one side of a sheet at a time. It was a five- 
column format — about the size of an average modern tab- 
loid. All things considered, it was remarkably well printed. 

American newspapers have traditionally had three func- 
tions: First (and, of course, foremost) to give the news; 
second, to promote the growth and improvement of their 
communities and, third, to take sides politically. I think 
the order in which I have stated the functions are the com- 
monly accepted ones today — but not so a hundred years 
ago. Ideas of what constituted news were quite different 
then and the other two functions were considered much 
more important. 

The very first issue of the Observer and Advocate illus- 
trates this difference. That first issue contained an account 
of two local meetings lately held for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a public library — something unheard of in an 1837 
Illinois village. Jesse Fell and David Davis were leading 
spirits in the matter and Dr. John Henry, an intellectual 
physician of a type not often found in the country towns of 
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that time, was chosen permanent president of the library 
committee. There was an editorial plea that a produce 
market be established and another pointing the need for 
a grist mill. There was no personal news of any kind, 
nothing even of deaths or marriages. It seemed to be gen- 
erally accepted editorial theory that everyone already knew 
this sort of news. The fascination of seeing one’s name 
in print and reading about the familiar had not yet become 
apparent. 

On the other hand, there was detailed news of a sort that 
we would not think of carrying today: The list, for in- 
stance, of uncalled-for mail in the local post office. Some- 
times as many as 150 letters were listed. There was also 
a schedule of mail deliveries which, incidentally, is reveal- 
ing. Mail was brought from Springfield to Bloomington 
twice a week, leaving Springfield at 7:00 A.M. and arriving 
Bloomington at 5:00 P.M. the next day, a matter of thirty- 
four hours. From Bloomington to Chicago the mail went 
only once each week — the Chicago route, apparently, not 
being so important. 

Among professional notices carried in the Observer and 
Advocate was the card of Stephen A. Douglas. The name 
was spelled D-o-u-g-l-a-s-s — not a typographical error for 
he spelled it both ways himself. Douglas, you will recall, 
was then prosecuting attorney of the first judicial circuit, 
having been appointed to that position at the tender age 
of twenty-one, and only nine months after his admission to 
the Illinois bar. 

Since a tablet was recently (October 26, 1957) dedicated 
to Douglas in the McLean County Courthouse, I’d like to 
digress for a moment to tell a story about him for which I 
am indebted to Harold Sinclair. It seems that Douglas 
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knew next to nothing about the duties of prosecutor and, 
in drawing his first batch of indictments returned by a Mc- 
Lean County grand jury, he spelled McLean M-c-C-L-E-A-N 
on every one of them. Whereupon John Stuart of Spring- 
field, although personally concerned with only a couple 
of the indictments, went before Judge Stephen T. Logan 
and asked that a// indictments be quashed on the ground 
that there was no such county in Illinois. Douglas had 
worked all night preparing for trial and was thunderstruck. 
He wrote afterward that he never doubted that the more 
experienced Stuart was right or else Stuart wouldn’t have 
made the motion. Judge Logan, probably enjoying the 
situation, asked Douglas in effect, how now? Whereupon 
Douglas, acting a good deal bolder than he probably felt, 
said that the burden of proof was on Stuart. The judge 
agreed and ordered Stuart to prove his point. It took Stuart 
two days to turn up a copy of the County Enabling Act (that 
was indeed a primitive world, for the McLean County 
Courthouse didn’t even contain a copy of the statute which 
created it). But when the copy was found, lo and behold, 
the name of the county was spelled just as Douglas had 
written it — M-c-C-L-E-A-N. Thus did the future Little 
Giant win his first point. 

Editor Hill announced regularly that the Observer office 
did all kinds of printing and that business was urgently 
solicited. This is a good reminder that all early newspapers 
were adjuncts of job printing shops. The job shop sup- 
ported the paper, which was usually a losing venture. This 
continued to be true here in central Illinois for at least an- 
other fifty years after the birth of the Observer and Advocate. 

The advertising rate sounds reasonable but was actually 
fairly high considering the circulation, or lack thereof. It 
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was $1.00 per column inch for three insertions. There is 
no record of the paper's circulation but it is probable that 
it never exceeded 300 and more than likely was less than 
that. 

Fell’s intentions in starting the Observer were good but 
his timing was bad. The panic of 1837, which had been 
spreading across the land, hit Bloomington hard by 1839. 
In that year the paper quietly folded and McLean County 
was once more without either an “Observer” or an “Ad- 
vocate.”” 

It was six years before any one had the temerity to start 
another paper in McLean County. In 1845, an obscure 
R. B. Mitchell began a paper called the McLean Register. 
Although a dozen sources mention this publication, there 
seem to be only a very few copies in existence now. It 
failed in less than a year and is notable only because it was 
backed financially by Charles P. Merriman, who now comes 
on the scene as the second of those four most noteworthy 
men of McLean County’s first one hundred years of news- 
papering. 

Merriman was a Canadian by birth. Born in Lower Can- 
ada, now Quebec, he was a schoolmaster both by training 
and inclination. He attended a Roman Catholic College 
in Montreal and studied further at the Academy in New- 
bury, Vermont. Later he opened a private school of his 
own in Atlanta, Georgia. Apparently the intellectual at- 
mosphere of Atlanta was not much to his taste and he came 
west to Bloomington in 1844, where he started a private 
school for girls. 

To me it’s more than coincidence that all four of what 
I would call the “greats” of the early years of local news- 


paper history started as school teachers and had a lifelong 
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interest in education. Jesse Fell’s first job in Illinois was 
teaching a private school for the William Brown family 
near Delavan in the winter of 1832-1833. He spent most 
of his life pushing for free public schools and better higher 
education. He donated the land for the campus of Illinois 
State Normal University and his name is inextricably inter- 
twined with the growth of that institution. The other two 
“greats,” Edward J. Lewis and W. O. Davis, likewise start- 
ed as teachers — but more of them later. 

When Merriman backed Mitchell’s Register and then it 
failed in the autumn of 1846 he had to take the paper over. 
Being in politics an ardent Whig, he promptly changed 
the name to The Western Whig. It is this paper from which 
the Pantagraph dates its continuous publication. In fact, it 
was Merriman who, seven years later — in 1853 — changed 
the name to the Pantagraph. At that time he became dis- 
gruntled with the Whig Party for not opposing the Demo- 
crats strongly enough, and, being something of a Greek 
scholar, he decided to give his newspaper a really unique 
name. “Panta’’ is the neuter accusative plural of the Greek 
adjunct “Pas” and “graph” is from the Greek verb ‘‘grapho,” 
here used in the imperative mood, meaning write. Hence 
the name means write — or report — all things. Merriman 
thought of it as a perpetual injunction upon its editors to 
dip their pens fearlessly into all matters of human interest. 

Merriman had many struggles and personal misfor- 
tunes. He was completely wiped out by fire in 1855. By 
financial standards he was not a success but his imprint on 
early newspapering is clear cut. He was the prototype of 
the earnest, honest, struggling early editor. 

The early editor, by the way, was frequently not only 


a journalist but a general merchant as well. In one issue 
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of the Whig Merriman advertised that he wished to buy 
a ton of beef tallow and a hundred cords of good fire wood. 
Naturally he had to heat the office. In the same issue he 
advertised that he had for sale a cow, cigars, smoking and 
chewing tobacco and candy, either by the pound or by the 
box. Obviously these were things that he had acquired in 
lieu of cash for his subscriptions and/or advertising. 

His subscription list was so small that he couldn’t afford 
to reduce it by simply cutting people off when subscriptions 
were long past due. But he could exhort them to pay up. 
This he did in practically every issue, sometimes in a man- 
ner calculated to take some of the sting out of his insistence, 
such as this bit of doggerel: 

He who takes the paper 

And pays his bills when due 

Can live in peace with God and man 
And with the printer too. 

Other ads in the “47g were much like those in the earlier 
Observer. But here’s an unusual one that particularly in- 
trigued me: 


NOTICE to Members of the Horse Thief Detecting Society — You are 
hereby notified that there will be an election held for officers of said 
Society for the coming year at the Court house in Bloomington on 
Saturday, 28th instant, etc, 


As I mentioned before, Pekin, thirty-five miles west of 
Bloomington on the Illinois River, was the most important 
port of entry for all central Illinois. It was also the most 


important point on the Illinois River between St. Louis and 


the head of normal navigation at La Salle. East and west 
through central Illinois the stage roads led to and through 
Pekin and it was an important transfer point for persons 
as well as goods. The coming of the railroads stopped 
Pekin almost dead in its tracks. 
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Here's an ad in the W hig from Pekin: 


HORSE-BOAT FERRY — Travelers and others desiring to cross the 
Illinois River will find a good horse-boat ferry at Pekin, able and ready 
at all times to cross all persons and their teams, cattle and so forth. 
Warranted to land on a good road, clear of the mud and water on the 
river bottom. Attention prompt and charges moderate. 


Here’s another to indicate the “port of entry” function: 
FOR SALE by H. Meyers, operator of Pekin wharf boat — Alton lime, 


oysters, cement, salt, sugar, tea, coffee — also agents for American 
Express Company. Will carry money from Pekin to Boston at the 
rate of $3.00 per $1000. — To New York at $2.50 per $1000. 


Twice before 1850 Merriman had enlarged the Western 
Whig (he didn’t change it to Pantagraph until 1853) so 
he must have been getting along all right on his particular 
system of barter. By then it had grown to approximately 
present-day newspaper dimensions but was still four pages, 


of course, as was practically every other paper in the coun- 
try. Wéith the press equipment then available it simply 
wasn't practical to handle more than four pages. Usually 
pages one and four were set up and printed in advance. 
Then pages two and three were set and printed on publi- 
cation day. That's the reason that the late, or spot, news 
(if any) always appeared inside the paper and the front 
page was generally devoted to advertising. 

Not the least of an early editor's troubles was his supply 
of newsprint. Paper came to Bloomington from the 
jobbers in St. Louis, 200 miles by steamer and then 35 miles 
overland by wagon. Sometimes the rivers were icebound 
and no steamboat could move. Thus the paper supply had 
to be balanced against transportation difficulties, including 
roadbeds hub deep in mud or blocked with snow. There 
was always the problem of money. Most country news- 
papers were dubious credit risks and had to pay cash, It 
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was no wonder the editor was always exhorting the sub- 
scribers to pay up. He could eat a ham or a bushel of 
potatoes but these wouldn’t buy paper and ink. Merriman 
had this to say in one issue: 

Owing to a delay in the reception of paper from the river, we have 
not been able to enlarge the Whig this week; and on account of some 
recent arrangements, we cannot do so before receiving a new and 
larger press. However, by leaving out all stale and worthless matter 
and using different size type we shall give a larger amount of reading 
matter than hitherto. 

Along with such problems was the matter of competition. 
Soon after Merriman started the W47g, a competing Demo- 
cratic paper started called the I//inois Reveille, edited by 
James Shoaft. Politically, of course, the two papers were 
deadly enemies but in a business way, since both were strug- 
gling for existence, they were friendly. They borrowed type, 
newsprint and supplies — even each other's press — in times 
of shortage. At least they did until one particular time 
when the WA7g ran an extra page edition with the county 
delinquent tax list. The list was something of an adver- 
tising plum and the Reved/le editor naturally hated to lose 
it. Now a list such as that contains a very large percentage 
of numbers and, because it was so long, the WAzg ran out 
of the necessary type to finish it. As a matter of course 
Merriman applied to the Reves//e for a loan, but this time 
he was flatly turned down. As a result the Whig was put 
to an enormous amount of extra work and trouble and near- 
ly missed the legal publication deadline, in which case the 
business would have gone to the Reveille. Thereupon the 
Wig took time out to run a half-column editorial concern- 
ing the low character and dubious morals of certain un- 
named Democratic editors, whose personal treachery was 
on a par with that of the Democratic Party generally! 
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The ten years from 1845 to 1855 were years of yeasty 
growth in McLean County. The prairie sod had been 
broken and farming was turning into a business rather than 
just a living. The railroads — with the help of men like 
Fell, Davis, Gridley and others — were being built, with 
thousands of Irishmen imported from the old country to 
build them. Bloomington had about 800 people in 1845 
and double that number by 1850. From 1850 to 1855, the 
population had tripled again to a bustling city of 5,000. 
And yet until 1854 there was only one city marshal to en- 
force the law and preserve the peace — and in addition the 
marshal also doubled as street commissioner! 
Perhaps the marshal was at a street meeting when Editor 
Merriman wrote the following editorial: 
DECENCY. 

Are there no means by which these infernal noises in the streets of 
this town at night can be prevented from interrupting the studies of 
the scholar, the calculations of the business man, the sleep of the weary, 
the reflections of the thoughtful, the momentary quiet of the sick, the 
devotions of the religious and bringing shame and disgrace on the 
place in the eyes of strangers? Is there no efficiency in the town 
corporation . . . etc? 

In 1851 Jesse Fell came back into the Western Whig 
as editor, with Merriman as assistant editor. The name of 
the paper was changed to the Intelligencer (before the final 


change to the Pantagraph two years later). This change 


doubtless marked the beginning of that disaffection with 


the Whig Party which led these two men to become leaders 
in the revolt in the anti-Nebraska convention of 1856. 
The return of Fell’s hand at the helm was quickly ap- 
parent. He renewed his campaign for popular education, 
for prohibition (there were then more taverns in the town 
than grocery stores), for firefighting equipment and other 
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town improvements. The town had no sidewalks, no sewers, 
not a block of any kind of pavement, and Fell beat his 
drum continuously about these lacks. 

In 1853 Bloomington and McLean County went wild. 
At last the railroads had arrived from both directions and 
the town was the hub of modern, fast transportation. Think 
of it! Instead of taking four or five days from St. Louis to 
Chicago by steamboat or stage, here’s how you could travel 
in the autumn of 1853: A shuttle steamboat from St. Louis 
to Alton (there was, of course, no bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi at St. Louis until 1874 and the packet Altona held 
the record for this trip of 30 miles in one hour and 35 min- 
utes). From Alton to Bloomington you traveled on the 
Chicago and Mississippi Railroad (later to become the 
Chicago & Alton). At Bloomington you rode across town 
in a horse-drawn omnibus to the Illinois Central station 
which was where it is now on East Washington Street. 
There you took an Illinois Central train to La Salle. From 
La Salle you rode to Joliet and on to Chicago on the Rock 
Island Railroad. You could do the whole thing in two 
days — or at least you could if none of the engines broke 
down. The horse-drawn stage and the steamboats were 
much more reliable. 

In 1856 the dissension in the ranks of the Whig Party 


was rapidly coming to a boil and in the early spring there 
developed that almost spontaneous upheaval which created 


the Republican Party as a going concern in Illinois. Fell 
and Merriman were very much in the forefront. On 
May 8 they published at the head of the Pantagraph’s edi- 
torial column a notice signed by several local men calling 
for an anti-Nebraska mass meeting at the courthouse on 
the night of May 17. The purpose of the meeting was to 
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name delegates to an anti-Nebraska state convention, also 
to be held in Bloomington on May 29. The editorial point- 
ed out that the Whig Party was on its last legs and suggested 
that if a new party was to come out of this it should be 
called “Republican.” This was not the first time the sug- 
gestion had been made but it is a fact that this newest or- 
ganization to call itself Republican was the first one to ac- 
complish anything tangible in the political sense, and the 
later national organization grew out of it. 

At the McLean County convention it was Jesse Fell who 
nominated Lincoln for the United States Senate, with this 
peroration: 

That the Honorable Abraham Lincoln is our first, last and only choice 
for the vacancy soon to occur in the United States Senate; and that, 
despite all influence at home and abroad, domestic or foreign, the Re- 
publicans of Illinois, as with the voice of one man, are unalterably so 
resolved, to the end that we may have a big man with a dig heart and 
a big mind to represent our big state! 

And that night on the low-ceilinged, crowded second 
floor of Major’s Hall (the same room, incidentally, where 
the first classes of Illinois State Normal University were to 
be held one year later) Lincoln made his famous ‘‘Lost 
Speech.” This is how Merriman reported it in the next 
issue of the Pantagraph : 

Several most heart-stirring and powerful speeches were made during 
the convention; but without being invidious, that of Mr. Lincoln, on 
Thursday evening, surpassed all others, even himself. His points were 
unanswerable and the force and power of his appeal irresistible — and 
were received by storms of applause. 

No wonder the speech was lost with that kind of report- 
ing. Not one quotation, you will note, or even an attempt 


to digest his remarks. For some reason that sort of report- 


ing was the fashion of the day. 
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The year 1856 brought the third of our nineteenth-cen- 
tury editorial ‘greats’ to the scene in the person of Edward 
J. Lewis. Lewis was one of the many young Pennsylvania 
Quakers who were attracted to Illinois through the influence 
of Jesse Fell. He succeeded Merriman in the fall of 1856. 
Fell, in the meantime, had sold his interest in the paper 
temporarily and was devoting himself to his land dealings 
and other interests. 

It was Lewis who launched the first issue of the Daily 
Pantagraph on February 4, 1857. The new daily was rough- 


ly present-day tabloid size with four pages. In the begin- 


ning it was made up in the British manner, with the front 
page given entirely to advertising, including the publisher's 
card and the advertising and subscription rates. Otherwise 
the arrangement was the same as that of the weekly which 
was continued well into the twentieth century. The price 
of the daily was 121/, cents per week — the bit piece was still 
in common use — payable to the carrier, or $6.00 per year 
in advance. It went to press and was delivered in the early 
morning hours. 

The Pantagraph now had a direct telegraph wire and 
naturally published a much larger amount of national news 
than formerly. This was one of its chief attractions for 
many readers though one irate subscriber wrote the editor 
that he took the daily only for the wire news and he didn’t 
like that because he was sure Lewis was slanting it in favor 
of the Republicans. 

Young Lewis, then only twenty-five, was an editorial 
beaver. With both a daily and a weekly to edit, he had a 
terrific editorial load. Day after day he turned out his 
editorial matter, handwritten and, of course, handset, and 
there were times when his daily output ran to more than 
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3,000 words. In addition he had to keep up with what was 
going on in the world, no small chore in itself. He also 


handled the telegraph news and the makeup of both papers. 
He apparently had only one assistant helping him gather 
the news. 

Also, he had competition — plenty of it. A strong Demo- 
cratic weekly, the T7mes, was started about this time by the 
Snow brothers from Kentucky. Its leanings were with the 
South on the slavery issue and, as the war drew near, it 
was called Copperhead. Local public feeling became so 
high that a group of citizens, led by Isaac Funk, actually 
threw its press and equipment into the street. (This was 
from its office on the west side of the square where the 
Osco Drug Store now stands. ) 

Other competition was not disposed of so easily. Soon 
there came the Daily Leader and in the second half of the 
century there were usually two dailies, three or four week- 
lies and sometimes a separate Sunday paper. When you 
count them all they add up to that figure of 140 I men- 
tioned in the first paragraph. 

One of the events covered by Lewis that first fall of 1857 
was the opening of Illinois State Normal University. He 
wrote about it with relish, for his colleague, Fell, had been 
so largely instrumental in its establishment. 

Fell’s part in the founding of I.S.N.U. has been told many 
times and I'll not attempt to retell it all here. He made 
many trips to Springfield to urge its location upon the legis- 
lature. He gave $2,000 of his own funds in cash, $7,500 
more in land, and was head of the committee which raised 
the rest of the money. An even finer contribution, I like 
to think, was the one he made after Old Main was built. 
Normal was then a bare plain and in the years immediately 
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following, Fell is credited with having planted more than 
13,000 trees both on the campus and in the area surround- 
ing it. At one time the campus itself is supposed to have 
had at least one example of every American tree. He per- 
sonally looked after those trees until he died. 

War clouds were gathering and there was lots of news. 
In the next year, 1858, came the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
Lewis covered them in great detail. Carl Sandburg has 
pointed out that several New York papers carried the text 
of Lincoln’s Cooper Union speech of 1860 in full. So they 
did, but the little Pantagraph also printed it in full. It 
occupied almost the entire front page in a March issue of 
that year. So you can see how far Lewis had brought the 
Pantagraph’s reporting since the few lines given to the 
“Lost Speech” of 1856. 

In the election of 1860 the Pantagraph was stanchly for 
Lincoln, and he carried the county handily, 3,553 to 2,568 
for Douglas. But it is notable that Lincoln didn’t swamp 
Douglas in Illinois that year. He carried the state by a 
mere 1,200 votes. 

When war came in 1861, Lewis, in spite of his Quaker 
background, joined the Thirty-third Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry. The unit was known as the “Schoolmaster’s Regi- 
ment” because it was commanded by Colonel Charles E. 
Hovey, first president of the Normal University. Lewis 
became a First Lieutenant in Company C, which was com- 
posed almost entirely of students from the University who 
had enlisted en masse. He spent more than four years in 
the army and reported news of the regiment almost daily — 
from the bloody hell of Shiloh and Pittsburg Landing, to 
the assault on Vicksburg. Edward Lewis was discharged 
as Captain of Company C. 
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In contrast to the serious news of the war, here is a piece 
of domestic news that appeared in the Pantagraph of 1862. 
The paper and its editors were anti-alcohol and this piece 
seems to be just slightly editorialized: 


We yesterday were witnesses to one of those sights which often 
impresses with the goodness and godliness of woman in all circum- 
stances. Poor, unfortunate, drunken, beastly Tom Carpenter was being 
kindly and carefully conducted home by the worn-out in everything 
but spirit woman, his wife. With the poor, drunken and disgraced 
creature upon her arm, she passed on through the crowded streets, 
carefully guarding his tottering footsteps. What cared she for the dis- 
grace, for the jibes and stares of the crowded street? He was to her 
all and all, the loved one nestling away in her bruised heart like an 
image in a poet’s dream. Such is woman, first in all acts of mercy, as 
she was first at the sepulchre! 


Then, after the war, when the town was getting back to 


normal, the police courts were as busy as ever and the paper 


was reporting things like this: 


CHARLES LEWIS, the black hearted black man who stole $100 
from an almost dead man the other day, has been sentenced to five 
years in the penitentiary. He was tried by the Grand Jury Tuesday 
forenoon, was called for trial before the court, plead guilty, and was 
sentenced before dinner. 


There’s justice for you — for in those days dinner was 
eaten at noon. And finally there is this item: 


CLEANED OUT — Those who have occasion to deal along the 
south side of the square will rejoice that “them” liquor shops on that 
side have been closed during the last few days. The saloon under 
Heilburn’s, the one over Capen’s and the Soldiers Retreat under Living- 
ston’s dry goods store, have all stopped business. These were all very 
hard institutions. The Soldiers Retreat was so disgusting that Living- 
ston’s rented the basement and has now barred the entrance, preferring 
to pay the rent rather than to be annoyed by the drunken orgies below. 


In 1868 there appears our fourth journalistic “great.” 
He is William Osborne Davis, who really built the modern- 
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Governor Cullom and the 


Pekin Whisky Ring Scandal 





William C. Searles is at present teaching Spanish and world history 
in the high school at Litchfield, Illinois. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and expects to receive his M. A. degree 

in American history from Southern Illinois University this year. 


Little Boy Blu, come blow your horn, 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn; 
Where's the boy who watches the sheep? 

Under the whisky ring drunk and asleep. 

THE DEMOCRATIC press was aroused. It had un- 
earthed the most explosive scandal of the 1876 election 
campaign in Illinois and was making the most of it. Party 
leaders claimed that Bluford Wilson of Springfield, former 
United States district attorney and solicitor for the Treas- 
ury Department, was holding secret information that would 
most certainly lead to the defeat of the Republicans, but 
would not release it. He was begged, coaxed and cajoled 
throughout the summer by such newspapers as the J//inozs 
State Register of Springfield, belligerently Democratic, 
which printed remarks including the doggerel above and 
others such as: “It’s a pity Bluford Wilson won’t tell about 
the Harper-Smith defalcation. An exposure of all the 
facts would simplify the campaign in this state mightily.” 

1. lilinois State Register {Spring- a misprint but Bluford Wilson's nick- 
field}, Aug. 1, 4, 1876. “Blu” was not name. 
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Both parties might well have cried for a clear-eyed view 


of the post-Civil-War political picture. It was a season dark- 


ened by a foul smog drifting northward from the smolder- 
ing dump heap of reconstruction politics to contaminate the 
source of its creation. It left behind an unsavory record, 
which recent news events show to be still remembered. 
In Illinois it was a year of continuing industrial depression, 
a prolongation of the Panic of 1873. One may infer from 
contemporary newspaper accounts that street-corner talk 
among the scores of unemployed idlers in the state capital 
was of the political knavery common in high places, of 
the infamous Whisky Ring scandals in St. Louis and IlIli- 
nois, of the blunders of the incompetent ex-soldier President, 
and of the hard times in general. 

For the Honorable Shelby Moore Cullom of the Illinois 
House of Representatives, it was a crucial year. He who 
desired to be, and was to become, one of the state’s most 
capable governors, and who was subsequently to spend 
thirty uninterrupted years in the United States Senate, might 
have had his political life abruptly ended then and there. 
The combination of economic depression and exposures of 
political corruption nationally had weakened the Republi- 
can position, and the accusation of his complicity in the 
whisky frauds at Pekin came near costing him and the IIli- 
nois Republican ticket the election.’ 


Cullom, Senior Senator from Illinois 


(Chicago, 1911). The 


wholly objective, account of his life, is 


2. No definitive appraisal of Cul- 
lom’s exceptional career has yet been best, if not 


written. The Dictionary of American 


Biography says, “In view of these facts 
{his achievements} it is remarkable how 
slight a trace he leaves in the biogra- 
phies and memoirs of his leading con- 
temporaries.” His 
graphical reminiscences are contained in 
his book Fifty Years of Public Service: 
Shelby M. 


personal, autobio- 


Personal Recollections of 


Henry A. Converse, ‘The Life and Serv- 
ices of Shelby M. Cullom,” Transactions 
of the Illinois State Historical Society 
for the Year 1914, 55-79. See also 
William A. Pitkin, “Shelby M. Cullom: 
Presidential Prospect,’ Jour. Ill. State 
Hist. Soc., XLIX (Winter, 1956), 375- 
86. 
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Slander and character defamation were standard weapons 
in nineteenth-century political campaigns. It is not possible 
to measure the whisky scandal’s retarding effect on Cullom’s 
rise to the governorship, but there can be no doubt of its 
deserving notice at length. Briefly summarized, these are 
the facts in the Pekin Whisky Ring or Harper-Smith scandal: 

John T. Harper was a United States collector of revenue 
whose office was in Springfield. He was one of scores of 
political appointees, former soldiers in the Civil War, who 
found lucrative positions in public office afterward.’ He 
was favorably regarded by the press at the time of his ap- 
pointment, an attorney at El Paso, Illinois, ‘‘of unblemished 
and unquestionable integrity, and of business qualifications 
eminently fitting him for the efficient discharge of the of- 
fice.”* His personal reputation was such that friends in 
his home county became his sureties to the amount of 
$210,000.° 

Some time after his duties began, it became evident that 


his qualifications were not, as a matter of fact, so high as 
rated. A Chicago newspaper reported that he was of an 


“easy-going disposition” rather than businesslike, that he 
allowed distilling firms to fall behind in revenue payments, 
that his health often led him to place his duties in the hands 
of deputies, and that one of these had defaulted, leaving 
him responsible for a sum of $15,000, which he had made 
good by borrowing from a brother." 

Then unexpectedly, in the first week of September, 1873, 
the news broke that Collector Harper had fled the country 
in secret, probably on August 29 when he was last seen in 


3. Illinois State Journal {Springfield}, 5. Ill. State Jour. Sept. 5, 1873. 
Sept. 6, 1873. 6. Chicago Inter-Ocean, Sept. 6, 10, 


4. Bloomington Pantagraph, Sept. 6, 1873. 
1873. 
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Springfield boarding the noon train going north, leaving 
behind a written statement of shortages in the accounts 
amounting to over $100,000. Albert Smith, a chief clerk of 
the collector's office, produced Harper's statement; but odd- 
ly, he went to Washington to reveal it first to the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, which gave the 
defaulter plenty of time to get away.’ Federal investigat- 
ing othcers found that the clerk was using the Harper state- 
ment as a “confession,” attempting to place all the blame 
on the missing collector and to distract attention from the 
certainty that he, as chief bookkeeper, must have had guilty 
knowledge of what was transpiring.” At any rate, it was 
assumed that Harper had gone to contemplate the beauties 
of Niagara Falls from a safer observation point on the 
Canadian side." 

United States Attorney Bluford Wilson hunted out fur- 
ther documentary evidence to prove Harper's confession. 
This evidence included account books of the liquor manu- 


facturers, and the collector's records showing how, when 


and where any agreements or questionable deals involving 
the revenue had taken place. Wilson got from Smith the 


information that Harper’s shortages ran as far back as 1870, 
and Smith’s knowledge of them to June, 1873, when the 
shortage was $46,000. Wilson obtained a warrant for 
Smith’s arrest. He was released on $50,000 bail. It was 
found that Harper had become involved in private specula- 
tion in which he had lost heavily, and that he had used the 
to write out a bill of particulars so that 


he (Smith) might clear himself.  I//, 
March 6, 31, 


7. Il. State Jour., Sept. 5, 1873. 
8. The I/l, State Reg. charged that 


1876. The 


the Pekin distillers had purchased Smith's 
silence for $10,000 per year when he 
found that they and Harper were col- 
laborating to defraud the government. 
It also charged that Smith forced Harper 
29 


>. 


State Reg., 
Inter-Ocean of Sept. 18, 1873, recorded 
a rumor that Smith had obtained the 


confession at pistol point. 


9. Ill. State Jour., Sept. 8, 1873. 
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revenue collections to pay his debts. It is evident that he 
had never been able to catch up, and was helplessly bor- 
rowing from banks each month to settle the government 
accounts, paying the loan with the following month’s col- 
lections, and repeating the cycle continuously.” 

The newspapers were full of speculation on the subject 
for many days after the shortage was discovered. They 
heaped high a complex tangle of rumor and fact, from which 
it would be, at this late date, impossible to extract the com- 
plete, true story. Harper's personal and domestic life was 
discussed; questionable stories were printed involving the 
exchange of packages of money; speculation was offered 
as to the amount he took with him when he left the coun- 
try; and methods of collusion between Harper and the dis- 
tillers were bared. The deputy collector of internal reve- 


nue in Springfield was instructed to offer a reward of 


$1,000 upon conviction for the capture of the runaway. The 


official count put the size of the shortage at $106,198.60.’ 
When the election year of 1876 rolled around — three 
vears later - Harper and Smith had been indicted, but not 
yet brought to trial because of repeated continuances. The 
Democrats hinted that prominent Republicans were delay- 
ing the whole affair for political reasons, and spread the 
word throughout the few weeks before the Republican 
state convention was to gather that Cullom was seriously 
involved. They claimed Smith had written a confession 
which implicated the men most likely to be nominated at the 
convention. These vague reports made no definite accusa- 
tions, but stated that details would shortly be made public, 
and that the Republican Party had better start to think- 
10. Il). State Reg., April 5, Aug. 14, 11. Ibid., Sept. 8, 9, 13, 15, 1873; 


1876: Bloomington Pantagraph, Sept. Chicago Inter-Ocean, Sept. 20, 1873 
it, 16735. 
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ing of someone as a substitute candidate for governor. 

The Republican convention was scheduled for May; the 
Harper trial was to be in the United States Circuit Court 
in June, and Democrats reminded the voters that there would 
be a clarification of the situation then. The following 
cleverly written comment shows the effect that they hoped 
to make: 

A}l good republicans unite in cursing Smith, but after the male- 
dictions are over, they diverge widely. All supporters of [Governor 
John L.} Beveridge hint that “Cullom was in it,” while the Cullomites 
declare that “Cullom is no more guilty than Beveridge,’ and the sup- 
porters of Tom Ridgway {state treasurer] roll up their eyes and say 


that the way Ridgway has managed the state finances shows that he, 
at least, is clear of all complicity with the affair. Having thus relieved 


their several minds, they unite again in a grand attack on [Elihu B.} 
Washburne, {Benjamin H.{ Bristow and Bluford Wilson." 


Other than to deny any guilt, the Republicans generally 
were non-committal, and this was used by the opposition 
as a sign of certain guilt. The Democratic press played upon 
the supposed fact that their silence would ruin Cullom’s 
chances. On the eve of the state convention the Register 
admitted that Cullom was the strongest candidate for the 
nomination, but it expressed the opinion that the promised 
delegates would not stand by their instructions because of 
fear of the effect of the Smith confession, which might be 


brought to light at any time. “For fear of this document, 


the delegates are very generally considering who should 


.>14 


be their second choice. 

The convention in Springfield on May 24, nevertheless, 
nominated Cullom on the first ballot. Then the Democrats 
began to say that, as soon as the Smith confession became 
public gossip, he was a beaten man; or, they added, if it 


12. Ul. State Jour., April 27, 1876: 13. Ibid., April 4, May 25, 187 
1/]. State Reg., May 23, 1876. 14. Ibid., May 2, 23, 1876 
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were not revealed, that would indeed be a sure sign that 
it contained something too dangerous for Republicans to 
allow in print. Such remarks may have been based on the 
fact that Cullom was one of the signers of Smith’s bail bond 
in 1873. A newspaper article of that year seems to present 
him also as defense counsel for the Pekin distillers who 
were arrested in the general sweep of those involved.’ 
Cullom probably could have ignored implications from 


his opponents, but it must have been a great blow to him 


to find that members of his own party were using the scandal 
against him. The supporters of Governor Beveridge, who 


was seeking renomination, had without his knowledge con- 
cocted a scheme to spring on the convention a series of 
charges against Cullom, and to shout, “Not guilty!” when- 
ever Cullom’s name was mentioned. Cullom backers were 
ready for the expected attack, and, had it developed, the 
convention might have become a lively scene.” 

The opposition said that Cullom was trembling lest some 
secret should come out to deny him the governorship, and 
even reported that he had withdrawn his name because of 
fear of exposure. It is more in keeping with his general 
traits of character to assume that he considered the whole 
matter too base to merit an answer until the mounting clamor 
forced him to speak. When Cullom found that some of 
his own party were questioning his honesty, he became 
“almost majestic’ in his anger. He was so stirred up and 
pugnacious about it that close friends who knew him best 
were astounded at his conduct.” 


15. Thid.. May 27. 1876: IJ State Tribune. Mav 26, 1876: Ill. State Res 
Jour., Sept. 10, 1873, May 25, 1876 May 23, 1876 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, Sept. 15, 1873 17. Ilbid., May 25, 1876; Chicago 


16. Converse, “Cullom,” 61; Chicag Tribune, Aug. 4, 1876; I//. State Jour 
Aug , 1876; Converse, “Cullom,” 62. 
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The snowballing rumor grew so disturbing at last to 


the state central committee that Cullom was called before 


it to answer the allegation. He gave satisfaction, and later 
ina newspaper interview denied ever belonging to a whisky 


ring, ever cheating the government, or assisting Harper to 
defraud.'’* The following card was published in a Chicago 
paper and copied by others: 

Charges and insinuations in different forms having been made in 


some of the newspapers of the state, implicating me in some manner 


with the alleged defalcation of John T. Harper, and also with the 


whisky frauds at Pekin, Ill, 1 desire to brand all such charges and in- 


sinuations as false and calumnious, and to assure my personal and 


political friends that they need have no apprehension that any credible 
evidence can or will be produced showing culpable connection on my 


part with these transactions.'" 

In answer to this, the Regsster printed, under the head 
“CULLOM AND WHISKY,” a column and a half of corre- 
spondence between the Honorable Leander Jay S. Turney 
of Edgewood, Illinois, and Colonel Thomas G. C. Davis 
of St. Louis, a former member of the Illinois legislature. 
Turney asked Davis for his opinion of Cullom’s statement, 
and reported his disgust with Republican officeholders in 
general, along with his inability to vote “rebel” (Demo- 
cratic). Davis replied that, while he did not know Cullom 
personally, and was not well enough informed to attack 
or to defend him, 


The card seems to be wanting in that directness and fullness of denial 
which a conscious sense of entire innocence of the charges made against 
Mr. Cullom would seem to require. . . . It might have been more 
satisfactory to the friends of Mr. Cullom if he had positively asserted, 
not only his innocence, but also the non-existence of any evidence, 
credible or incredible, connecting him in any way, innocently or cul- 
pably, with the crimes imputed." 

18. Ibid., 61; Ill. State Jour., May 1, 19, 1876, as quoted in I//. State Reg., 


1876 July 12, 1876. 
19. Chicago Evening Journal, May 20. Ill. State Reg., July 12, 1876. 
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The Chicago Tribune, however, commented that Cullom’s 
denial should be accepted as final, for no one could know 
any better than he that, if he were hiding something, it 
would eventually come out and ruin him for life, and that 
the state committee would immediately meet to name scme- 
one to take his place on the ticket.’ 

After the state convention, the Register commented, under 
the heading “THE WINNING RING,” that the nominees were 
“old friends of the whisky ring. . . . The first on the list 
is Shelby M. Cullom, . . . whose connection with the 
Pekin ring is one of the facts of current history.” 

Democrats were eagerly awaiting the outcome of the June 
session of the federal court, when Harper and Smith were 
to be tried, but it was announced that on June 20—seven 


days before the day set for the trial—the court would be 


adjourned for lack of funds to pay the jurors. This was 


instantly greeted with an outraged howl of suspicion by 


the Democrats. They blamed the Republican Party directly, 
for the Democratic United States House of Representatives 
had passed a deficiency bill on April 12 which would have 
taken care of the court’s expenses, but it was delayed in the 
Republican-dominated Senate until too late to be of any 
use in Springfield. The Register commented: 


The republicans have an abundance of money to spend for torch 


light processions, uniforms and other campaign expenses, but there 


was no money at the late term of the United States court to pay a jury to 


try the indicted members of the whisky ring or republican defaulters 

These circumstances made sure that the complexities of 
the Harper-Smith case would not be public in time for use 
as election propaganda, for the fall court session had been 
called for chancery cases only, with no jury. Thus the 


1. Il. State Jour., May 22, 1876. Ill. State Reg., May 31 
Ibid., June 13, Aug. 2 
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whisky ring trial was postponed until January, 1877, “in 
order,” as the Democrats charged, “to protect the Republi- 
can state ticket of Illinois from the damaging revelations 
that a trial would bring out.” 

Bluford Wilson, while an official of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, had steadfastly maintained his silence in the face of 
Democratic demands for the evidence. One reporter in 
1873 quoted him as saying that publication of the contents 
of the Smith papers would work against the interest of the 
government in the prosecution of the case, by premature 
exhibition of evidence the defendants would have to meet.” 

In August, 1876, however, it appeared that Wilson had 
changed his mind and had used the so-called contession 
to further his own political interests. A Washington news 


item claimed that he was attempting to defame Cullom, a 


strong supporter of James G. Blaine for the presidential 


nomination, because he had refused to use his powerful 
influence to promote the cause of Wilson’s choice, Ben- 
jamin H. Bristow. 

The item went on to say that Wilson had offered to delay 
the Harper and Smith trials until after the election in ex- 
change for Cullom’s support of Bristow, and that Cullom 
had spurned the offer. The writer had gone to Wilson's 
office to examine for himself the papers containing Smith’s 
statements. He was allowed to see them on condition that 
he was not to use the contents in print nor to allude to them; 


24. Ibid., July 5, 1876; Il. State Out of 176 indictments he secured 110 

, Aug. 25, 1876. convictions. He was appointed Secretary 

Ibid., Sept. 12, 1873 of the Treasury in 1874, but was forced 

26. Bristow was a_ candidate for to resign because of jealousies among 

nomination at the Republican national the swarm of President Ulysses § 

convention of 1876. His chief claim Grant's ill-advisers who, according to 

to prominence had been his vigorous the Dict. Amer. Biog., poisoned the 
action as United States Solicitor General President's mind again him 


in shattering the St. Louis whisky ring 
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But, despite his promise, he proceeded to tell that there was 
nothing there which would implicate Cullom in any way 
Cullom was a stockholder and nominal president of the 
State National Bank of Springfield, where Harper kept the 
government deposits. The collector frequently borrowed 
money, as already noted, with the bank as indorser. A Chi- 
cago paper carried a story that Harper and Cullom had 
gone to the bank vault at midnight to transfer money into 
Harper's personal account to save the bank from loss, Cul- 
lom knowing that it was the government revenue being 
handed to him by a thief. Wilson was said to have admitted 
that, while an unwritten statement of Smith's confirming 


this information was the only link between Cullom and 


Harper, he believed that it was true and that the guber 


natorial candidate had guilty knowledge that the collector 
was using the revenue collections to cover his private debts. 
When Wilson failed in his attempt to blackmail Cullom 
with the Bristow proposition, he went to Senator Richard J. 
Oglesby and Representative Greenbury L. Fort, on the day 
before the Republican state convention, warning them 
against nominating their friend. He stated that he would 
delay the trial in exchange for support for Bristow, and 
they, too, refused him. Smarting from the double rebuff. 
Wilson then gave the Democratic newspapers copies of the 
Smith confession along with his own verbal insinuations, 
possibly in a spirit of pique, about the governor-to-be. 
Cullom and Wilson had been friends betore the Harper 
affair, and, while the triendship may have been strained in 
this strongly-contested election, several years later Cullom 
wrote of having great pleasure traveling through Europe 


Ill. State Reg., Aug. 14, 157 Chicago Tribune, April 
8 Ill. State Reg 
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with another senator and ‘Bluford Wilson, a particularly 
devoted friend,” and in the 1890’s Wilson referred to Cul- 


lom as “‘venerable.”*’ In 1879 Wilson was counsel for the 
defense of some of the same Pekin distillers whom he had 
prosecuted as United States District Attorney in 1873. 
Throughout the months prior to the election of 1876, the 
Register, a most aggressive organ of the Democrats, kept 
in motion an all-but-continuous parade of reminders to the 
public that Cullom’s record was not beyond question. It 
is not difficult to imagine the effect of these: 
When a newspaper man addresses a man in Pekin, Ill., he responds: 
“I presume you want to interview me. I've not been indicted yet, but 
my partner expects to be in June.” . . . . The State National Bank 
closes promptly at 3 P.M., but Mr. Cullom has a key to the back door 
Cullom says he don’t care much about religious matters, but he 
is terribly opposed to the confession. . . . The whisky ringsters of 
Pekin want to bet that Cullom will be elected. . . . the crooked whisky 
Cullom combination. . . . [Samuel J.} Tilden, [Lewis} Steward 
{Cullom’s Democratic opponent} and reform, will make {Rutherford 
B.} Hayes, Cullom and crooked whisky look sick. . . . Cullom said, 
in his Decatur speech: “We stand by greenbacks; we could have re 
sumed, but thought it better to pay off our bonded debt; but I must go!” 
These last four words are understood to be a quotation from an address 
made by John T. Harper just before he left the United States collector's 
office, the city, the state and the country, in 1873. . . . All the whisky 
rings support Hayes and Cullom. What honest man wants to vote 
with that gang?*? 


A charge that, while Cullom was in Congress, he levied 
and received an assessment of $1,000 per month from the 
whisky interests of Pekin, admittedly founded only on pub- 
lic gossip, was repeated with the addition of the comment, 


“Nice man for Governor!” The opposition had already 


tried to link him directly to the Pekin scandal by circulating 


29. Cullom, Fifty Years of Public 30. I/l. State Reg., March 1, 1879. 
Service, 50; Bluford Wilson, ‘Southern 31. Ibid., March 28, May 23, July 
Illinois in the Civil War,” Trans. I/l. 15, 31, Aug. 31, Nov. 4, 187¢ 
State Hist., Soc., 1911, p. 100. 
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a story claiming that among the papers taken from the offices 


of the distillers as evidence, there had been ‘‘a lot of letters 
from Cullom that would have broken him completely.” 
These, it was charged, had been stolen by some influential 
Republicans in January, 1876.” 


> 


November 7 was voting day. The returns were so slow 
arriving in Springfield that, in a close race such as this, no 
one could be sure of the final outcome for several days — or, 
in the case of the presidency, several months. Democratic 
vigor had returned far greater results than it had for twenty 
years — the whisky-ring scandals contributing, along with 
national disgust at reconstruction methods and the corrup- 
tions of the Grant régime — and for a time it seemed that 
that party had carried Illinois. The Republicans, who had 
boasted that they would win by 40,000 votes, found them- 
selves happy to have won at all.* 

Shelby Moore Cullom became governor of Illinois by 
the slim margin of 6,834 votes. The whisky-ring accusa- 
tions did not cut short his political life. After six years 
as governor, he took his place in the United States Senate 
in 1883, where he continued in service to the nation until 
1913, leaving a record of meritorious achievement. He is 
best remembered as the founder of our present Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 

As to John T. Harper and Albert Smith: they were grant- 
ed continuances of their cases for several years, and in the 
end compromise settlements were made. 


32. Ibid., Aug. 26, 1876, quoting 34. Legislative Director 
Pekin Times; Ill. State Jour. June 10, from Official Records for lt 
1876. bers of Thirtieth General 

33. Ernest L. Bogart and Charles M. (Springfield, 1877), 52; Dret 
Thompson, The Industrial State 1870-  Biog., Wl: 55-56 
1893 (Centennial History of Illinots, 35. D. W. Lusk, Politics a 
IV), 119-20; Ill. State Reg., Nov. 13, cians (Springfield, Ill., 1883 
1876. 
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Here in this country no more distinctive recognition can come to 
an undertaking than to have it generally referred to as an American 
institution. Run over in your mind those so considered; you will 
have included the famous big red book, Who's Who in America 
Certainly when one among those few undertakings which out 
customs and our usages have combined to rate as an American 
institution, completes a half century it seems appropriate and fitting 
that proper notice be given it 

Congressman Emanuel Celler, 


Congressional Record, February 16, 1948 


IN 1948, James M. Cain, distinguished American au- 
thor, lent his genius to preface the golden anniversary 
edition of Who's Who in America. What he had to say 
was lengthy, highly laudatory, and was said well — and with 
color — as Cain would. Here’s how he started out 

Institutions, if they be actual and not merely nominal, will be found, 
I think, to possess some element, some simple, pregnant aspect, easily 
comprehensible to the popular imagination, which sets them off from 


other members of their class and gives them special status. Harvard 


University, certainly regarded as a thing apart, is the oldest college we 
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have, and thus arouses reverence in the average mind, which probably 
doesn’t know that it is also the richest, and certainly doesn’t care that 
it is possibly, as some think, the wackiest. The late Caruso, not greatly 
surpassing various contemporaries in style, repertoire, or beauty of 
voice, could nevertheless sing louder than anybody on earth, and so 
passed into legend, along with Dan Patch, Babe Ruth, and other living 
wonders. And Who’s Who in America, though a gospel, a heresy and 
a raging polemic in one, and thus potentially suspect, is at the same 
time a Dun, a Bradstreet, a social register, and a hall of fame, all 
merged into a grand consolidated national glory highway, and thus 
unique in the eyes of the American people. 


That was ten years ago — when Who's Who was fifty 
years old. Now, this year, Who's Who is celebrating its 


sixtieth anniversary, and, I think I can safely say, has be- 


come even more a national institution in the past decade. 
But the point I want to make is that it — and the company 


that publishes it — has also been, and for a longer time, a 


Chicago and an IIlinois institution. 

Any publisher or other business, for that matter — which 
sticks it out, and under some of the pressures I shall detail 
later, for more than sixty years in the same town can cer- 
tainly justify a claim to being one of that town’s institutions. 
And when all the personalities most intimately and impor- 
tantly involved in its founding, growth and continuance 
hail from that town—and spent almost their entire careers 
there—the claim surely becomes gilt-edged. 

Albert Nelson Marquis, founder of Who's Who in 
America, though born in Ohio, spent the greater part of his 
long life — he died in 1943 at eighty-erght — as a Chicago 
publisher, and lived most of that time next door in Evanston. 
He was once president of the old Hamilton Club of Chicago 
and active in civic affairs. He actually began his publishing 
ventures in the early 1880's and among the first recorded 


publications of A. N. Marquis & Co., as it was then called, 
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was Marquis’ Handbook of Chicago. That was shortly fol- 
lowed by a guide to the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Among other early Marquis books were Tales of the Klon- 
dike, The Marie Burroughs Art Portfolio of Stage Celebri- 
ties, and Brehms’ Life of Animals. But with the two guide 
books he had already established his ties with the local 
scene — no matter how far from it his later publications 
might stray, even into the publishing of multi-thousand- 
page biographical dictionaries of international scope. 

The first such book was, of course, Volume 1 of Who's 
Iho in America, compilation of which began in 1898 lead- 
ing to the publication the next year of the first edition (or 
volume) of the “Big Red Book,” dated 1899-1900. In- 
cidentally, a point of some interest to bibliophiles is the 
fact that Volume III was dated 1903-1905, but Volume IV 
went back to the original two-year basis, starting however 
with the even-numbered year, 1906. So it was dated 1906- 
1907, and every two years since then a new edition of If”4o’'s 
Who im America has invariably appeared early — usually 
mid-February or by March 1 in the even-numbered year 
of each biennium. This helps explain the odd fact that the 
new Who's Who in Americu, Volume 30 (1958-1959) is the 


Sixtieth Anniversary Edition, even though Volume | was 


actually published fifty-nine years ago. In dealing with a 
book which comes out regularly every two years, there’s 


just no avoiding the fact that Number 30 must mark the 
sixtieth anniversary, regardless of the dating of Volume I. 
The present publishers have reconciled themselves to the 
situation with the knowledge that since Volume | was pub- 
lished early in 1899, work on it must have begun in 1898 - 
if not earlier — and thus settled on 1958 as the sixtieth anni- 


versary of Who's Who. 
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A. N. Marquis and his first editor, John W. Leonard, 
faced in starting Wfo’s Who many of the same problems 


which plague the present publishers. They indicated them 
in the Preface to Volume 1. It starts out: 


Whatever may be thought of it in other respects, Who's Who in 
America can with confidence claim for itself the distinction of being 
something new in American book-making, for while, in its basic idea, 
it counterparts some well-known foreign publications, it has no Ameri- 
can predecessor by which its merits may be judged or its faults con- 
demned. The men who are making the history of the Nation, its 
States and its municipalities, who are creating American literature, 
educating the youth of the country, leading its religious, scientific, com- 
mercial, social, military, naval, productive and artistic activities, and 
who are in the innumerable departments of useful and reputable effort 
most representative of American progress: these are unquestionably 
the people of whom average American men and women desire to know 
most. .. . The book is auto-biographical, the data having been ob- 
tained from first hands in all save a very few cases, where, persistent 
effort having failed to elicit personally furnished facts, other sources of 
information have been used. Even where this has been done the sketch 
has been submitted for correction and has, in nearly every case, been 


revised or approved. 


The editors encountered many difficulties in selecting the 
individuals to be included in the First Edition of Who's 


Who: 


A still more numerous class, largely made up of those who had no 
claim whatever to be mentioned, tried to get into the book, frequently 
accompanying their requests by the offer of pecuniary inducements. 
It is needless to say that no attention was paid to these, and that not 
one line in this volume (outside of legitimate advertising pages) has 
been paid for. Whatever may be its merits or demerits, Who's Who 
in America can confidently claim the virtue of being honestly and con- 
scientiously compiled. ... It may, however, be well to state that there 
has been no effort to make of it a “blue book.” It is not wealth or 
social standing, but rather achievement or public position which have 
been the criteria in choosing or discarding names. ... It is a dis- 
tinctively American array, although many of those mentioned were born 


abroad and some are foreign subjects. All live or have lived in the 
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United States, or are so closely identified with American affairs or inter- 


ests as to be subjects of American inquiry or discussion. Not all now 

live in this country, for nearly every land is represented in the addresses 

given, but those located abroad are either native Americans, or are in 
direct touch with some interest in the United States. 

So it will be seen how many of the basic tenets behind 
the compilation of ”4o's Who in America, and the founda- 
tion standards by which it has always been compiled — even 
to the extent of including non-U.S. residents of reference 
interest in this country — came into being sixty years ago, to 
be followed religiously, though frequently up-dated, ever 
since. 

Before leaving the Volume | Preface a few of the troubles, 
not all too serious, of launching a new biographical refer- 
ence dictionary, which it recounts, might be noted. For 
instance, not every person approached for data exhibited 
a friendly spirit. A few complained that they had been vic- 
timized by various biographical schemes, which, beginning 
with an innocent demand for data, usually culminated in a 
bill for the insertion of the biography and perhaps for a 
portrait which accompanied it. These, however, were soon 
convinced by the publishers of the entire absence of any 
monetary obligations either in the selection of names or the 
insertion of the personal sketches in the present volume. 


Some objected that the title chosen for the book was too 


flippant, but a far larger number commended its pre-eminent 
fitness; some were afraid that the book would be too ex 


clusive — others that it would place them in a too hetero- 
geneous company. Some sent printed sketches in which 
their genealogy was traced through pages of small print, 
and insisted that notices of great length should be repro- 
duced verbatim; others gave the briefest and most unsatis- 


factory responses. “Tam really of no importance your 
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dictionary will be better for not including my name,” stated 
a foremost scientist, educator and author. “Do you really 
invite women to publicly confess their age — and then ex- 
pect them to commend your book?” queried one distin- 
guished authoress. “Wait until I am dead before you 
embalm me!” said a noted poetess. Experience has taught 
us to expect this of the fair sex and in the forthcoming first 
edition of Who's Who of American Women the supplying 
of birth dates has been made optional. 

Some of those legitimately in the book showed an amiable 
disposition to secure like distinction for their friends. Be- 
cause of this Marquis and Leonard were able to include 
many people of worth who might otherwise have been over- 
looked. But the solicitations also took wider scope. “I think 
you would do well to include my son, who will graduate 
from college this year. He is a bright boy, and is sure to 
make his mark in the world,’ wrote one man, with parental 


pride. ‘I think you make a mistake in confining your book 


to the living,” a widow complained, “my husband was one 
of the most distinguished men of his profession, and should 


be included.”’ 
Lastly, and obviously pleasing to the present publishers, 
is this statement from the Preface to Volume 1: 


One distinguished author wrote to say that he had lived several years 

in France, and that the letter of inquiry had been forwarded from a 
place where he had not been for twelve years. This, he said, furnished 
strong proof of the necessity of such a book as Who’s Who in America. 
Marquis’ second biographical reference, after he got 
Who's Who in America rolling, gave further evidence of 
his ties to this locality, for it was entitled The Book of Chi- 
cagoans, the first edition appearing in 1905. This became 
a standard Marquis publication, issued at about five-year 
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intervals, and was later expanded, as its revised titles 
indicate, into Who's Who in Chicago, Who's Who in Chi- 
cago and Vicinity, and then into Who's Who in Chicago 
and Illinois. It was finally absorbed into Who's Who 
in the Midwest, now published biennially by Marquis- 
Who's Who, Inc., the successor to A. N. Marquis’ original 
firm. 

As the Preface to Volume | of The Book of Chicagoans 
states, it “is modeled on the plan of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica,” Which Marquis could even then call — and with justifi- 
cation — ‘a world famous publication, recognized as the 
highest authority on personal data pertaining to nationally 
notable living Americans.” As for the Chicago book, it 
did a good job of covering those Chicagoans of local or 
regional interest, but not necessarily national figures, and 


thus set the pattern for the many Marquis sectional bio- 


graphical references to follow it. 

For instance, Richard W. Sears, president, and Julius 
Rosenwald, vice-president and treasurer, of the then fledg- 
ling Sears, Roebuck & Co., both are sketched in The Book of 
Chicagoans, but do not appear in the edition of Who's Who 
in America then current, though of course they both made 
the grade later. Incidentally, Roebuck had apparently al- 
ready been forgotten — he appears in nothing — while Sears’ 
local rival - A. Montgomery Ward — had the jump on both 
Sears and Rosenwald — he appeared in both The Book of 
Chicagoans and the then-current edition of Who's Who in 
America. 

Another instance of the local coverage — and, of course, 
of the way Marquis’ regional books have always been sort 
of “farm teams’ for the big book itself — was the later-to-be 
world famous pediatrician, Isaac Abt. Dr. Abt made The 
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Book of Chicagoans in 1905, but not Who's Who in Amer- 
ica until several years later. It is also interesting to note 
that of six Chicago McCormicks in The Book of Chi- 
cagoans, only two — Cyrus Hall, son of the original, and 
Andrew Agnew, publisher of the now defunct Chicago 
Evening Post and no relative to the reaper family — were 
also in the then-current Who's Who in America. 

Getting back to my original thesis that Who's Who in 
America and its publishers are not only national but, as 
well, Chicago and Illinois institutions, mention should be 
made of the man who carried on for A. N. Marquis and 
made Who's Who in America, and this publishing firm, 
what they are today — my late father, Wheeler Sammons. 

Although born in Tacoma, Washington, educated in New 
York state and at Harvard, and travelling widely throughout 
the Orient when his father was in the consular service, 
Wheeler Sammons made Chicago almost the sole locale for 
his long business and publishing career. After a few months 
with E. A. Filene & Sons in Boston, immediately following 
his graduation from Harvard, he came to Chicago in 1913 
to work for A. W. Shaw & Co., publishers of business books 
and magazines. He remained with Shaw until it affiliated 
with McGraw-Hill in 1929, becoming president of the com- 
pany in the twenties. 

Incidentally, while at Shaw he struck up a friendship with 
another Chicagoan, then unhappily at work there composing 
sales letters or something such, which friendship he main- 
tained until his death in 1956. In fact, he even made a 
deal — which he always considered a shrewd one, at least 
from the literary standpoint — whereby he sent complimen- 


tary copies of each new Marquis publication to this other 


Chicagoan in return for similar copies of the latter’s latest 
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books. The other half of the deal was Carl Sandburg — and 
you may be sure I have kept that deal alive! 

Sandburg’s affection for Who's Who is evidenced by 
this statement from him to which an entire page is devoted 
in the Sixtieth Anniversary Edition: “There are many big 
books trying to tell What's What or How Now or even 
Why Why but for Who's Who we go to Who's Who of 
long establishment and deep roots.” 

In 1926 my father and A. W. Shaw bought into the A. N. 
Marquis Co., although Marquis remained actively in charge. 
They were responsible for moving the firm to Chicago’s then 
glistening new Palmolive Building — where it remained 
until it moved into its own building on East Ohio Street 
during World War Il. The Ohio Street site was particu- 
larly appropriate for such a local institution, for the land 
was originally part of the farm of Chicago’s first citizen, 
John Kinzie. 

Wheeler Sammons became active in the day-to-day opera- 
tion of Who's Who about 1937 as publisher in fact as well 
as name, although Marquis continued as editor until his 
death in 1943. He was responsible for the present line of 
four supplemental regional W4o’s Whos and one functional 
book, Who's Who in Commerce and Industry, the founding 
or acquisition of several other biographical reference dic- 
tionaries or services, the development of the Who's Who in 
America Educational Department which is devoted to the 


promotion of independent American education, and the 
setting up of the present not-for-profit corporation, Marquis- 
Who's Who, Inc., which not only publishes Who’s Who 
and its sister books but is also aimed at the development 
and expansion of the Marquis Library of American Biog- 
raphy — open to the public — as an outstanding source of 
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American biographical data and related archival material. 
In this connection, it is most interesting to note that the 
historian, Allan Nevins, in the preface he prepared for Vol- 
ume 30, the Sixtieth Anniversary Who's Who, comes up 
with the proposal that W/o’s Who set up a file of subsidiary 
and additional data about its biographies, not to be pub- 
lished, but to be kept available to students and historians 
in the Marquis Library of American Biography. To quote 
Nevins: 
If every contributor to Who’s Who was invited to add to his pub- 
lished data a brief statement, for the archive only, of what he regarded 


as his most noteworthy enrichment of the life of his times, the replies 


might often be pretentious, but might also often be modest and illu- 


minating. If all were invited to lend for copying any letter or docu- 


ment of special public interest, the result would be an immensity of 
chaff, but also some grain. . . . The growth of this archive, which 
might be kept intact or might be distributed among university libraries 
on a regional basis, would realize the purposes which Wheeler Sam- 
mons had in mind when he transferred his property to a non-profit cor- 
poration, intended to be perpetual, with the announced object of de- 
veloping what he called “A Library of American Biography.” 


It should be interpolated here that Wheeler Sammons 
married a native Chicagoan and his two children, also na- 
tives, are now actively engaged in the operation of Marquis- 
Who’s Who, Inc. I am associate publisher with my mother, 
who always took a more than wifely hand in the publishing 
of Who's Who, even to the extent of at one time acting as 
obituary expert for Who Was Who. My sister, Betty S: 
Connor, works part time in the office and overtime at home 
on compiling the Supplement to Who's Who, a quarterly 


service for libraries and schools, and also supervises the 


proper application of the Who's Who in America standards 
for selection (actually entitled ‘Standards Controlling List- 


ing’) to each new biennial issue; 7e.: the selection of 
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“new names” to be included and the screening of those 
already listed with an eye to possible transfer to an inactive 
status of those who are retired or no longer of current na- 
tional reference interest for some other reason. 

These standards for selection are, of course, the founda- 
tion of the entire Who's Who operation and the formaliza- 
tion of them into a system of rigid impartiality was perhaps 
my father’s greatest contribution to Who's Who. True, 
many of the standards themselves are very similar to those 
followed by A. N. Marquis and John W. Leonard in com- 
piling Volume 1 sixty years ago, but besides expanding 
and up-dating them as necessary, Wheeler Sammons was 
also chiefly responsible for setting up a complex system of 
“standards for consideration,” solely for the editors’ use, 
which assure that just about every conceivable field of ac- 
tivity is automatically screened every two years to make 
certain that anyone in that field who has attained such status 
as to be of “possible national reference interest’ is con- 
sidered for inclusion in I’4o’s Who. And when they are 
considered, such consideration is invariably guided by the 
following policy which explains the oft asked question: 
“How does one get into Who's Who?’ This is answered 
readily enough by referring to the Standards Controlling 
Listing in Who's Who in America. Or by merely citing 
the basic principle stated below, and allowing the questioner 
to amplify it in any detail he personally feels necessary. 

However, neither of these two ways of answering that 


question reaches the core, nor is indicative of the extensive 


processing involved in applying either the basic principle 


or the standards — which are, themselves, an application 
and an amplification of the principle. 


This basic principle is, in fact, an application of an even 
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more basic — and far more fundamental — principle: _ that, 
in a democratic society, our lives are governed — insofar as 
they must be governed — by sets of rules, called laws, agreed 
upon by the majority, and not by the whims or desires of 
individuals or groups of individuals. 

Thus, to make the application specific to Who’s Who in 
America, ever since its founding in the Nineteenth Century 
by Albert Nelson Marquis — in truth, increasingly so as 
experience brought familiarity with the problems involved 
~ the selection of those to be listed has been based upon 
sets of rules, themselves founded upon this basic principle: 
“Who's Who in America shall endeavor to list those indt- 
viduals who are of current national reference interest and 
inquiry either because of meritorious achievement in some 
reputable field of endeavor or because of positions the) 
hold.” 

No more than inspection of the detailed standards (pub- 
lished in Who's Who itself) is required to demonstrate how 
these standards are an application — and amplification — of 
this basic principle. They, and the rules which guide and 
control the editors using them, together form a Constitution 
and a Bill of Rights for Who’s Who which, so long as 
adhered to, rule out selections for inclusion based upon indi- 
vidual whim or desire. 

It is by strict adherence for more than half a century to 


these self-imposed “laws” and to sound applications of them, 


putting aside all personal feelings of their own and of 


would-be or would-not-be biographees, that the editors have 
been able to bring to Who's Who general recognition as an 
American institution. 

Many have been the times the editors have refused to 
list someone who wanted in, or listed someone who did 
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not want in, or included individuals for whom they did 
not have particularly high regard themselves, for the basic 
reason that those standards, reflecting that principle cited 
above, clearly indicated that the individual in question 
should be listed because of current subjectivity to national 
reference interest. 

Space does not allow repeating here the “Standards Con- 
trolling Listing” themselves, but the interested reader will 
find them printed in full in the front section of each copy 
of Who's Who in America. 

Many pages could be filled with lists of, or details about, 
famous Illinoisans in Who's Who in America from Adlai 
Ewing Stevenson, former vice-president of the United States, 
in Volume 1, to his namesake and grandson, Adlai Ewing 
Stevenson, twice candidate for President of the United 


States and former Governor of Illinois, in Volume 30 — and 


many preceding editions. But I shall confine myself to two 


rather special cases. 

They are two Illinoisans — and, incidentally, both from 
Evanston — who have a rather unusual distinction: they 
are among the handfu) — thirty-one to be exact — of the 
8,602 (including 564 from Illinois) biographees of Volume 
1 of Who's Who in America who have been in the book 
continuously Sven. since, and appear again among the ap- 
proximately 56,000 listings, including 50,645 full sketches, 
in the Sixtieth Anniversary volume, 

One is James Alton James, former president of the Illi- 
nois State Historical Society, professor of history at North- 
western University from 1897 to 1935, and also dean of 
the graduate school from 1911 to 1931. Professor James 
was a prolific writer of history, a dominant figure in his- 
torical circles throughout the world, and active in Illinois 
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and Evanston civic affairs. Now ninety-three, he notes on 
his revised sketch for the new Who's Who that he is cur- 
rently engaged in writing a history of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

The other is Arne Oldberg, composer, pianist and con- 
ductor, who was professor of piano and composition, direc- 
tor of the piano department and the graduate department 
at the School of Music, Northwestern University, from 1897 
to 1941. Professor Oldberg is still teaching privately in 
Evanston at the age of eighty-three. A composer of no 
small attainments, it is interesting to note he is still busy 
in the creative field as well: his “Symphony in G Major” 
was completed in 1954 and in returning his revised sketch 
for the new Who's Who he adds to his list of compositions 
a violin concerto and three piano concertos. 

The publishers and editors of 1”ho’s Who can only hope 
that when the seventieth anniversary rolls around they can 
count these two Ilinoisans among that select group which 
has been in the big book continuously since its founding. 
But they can be reasonably certain that Who's Who itselt 
will still be going strong, having grown even bigger at the 
steady rate of three in every 10,000 of population it has 
maintained for more than fifty years. And, as of today, 
they can also have sound a ns believe it will not only 
have retained its status as an American institution, but will 
remain as well a Chicago and Illinois institution, 

For that has been an aim of theirs for many years: to keep 
It’ ho's Who in Chicago where it was founded sixty years 
ago by Albert Nelson Marguis. When Wheeler Sammons 


and A. W. Shaw learned, back in 1926, that Marquis, fac- 


ing up to the fact of his increasing years, was casting about 
for an associate, or associates, to carry on in his tradition — he 
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was childless — one of their chief reasons for stepping into 
the picture was their knowledge that among those he had 
under consideration was an Eastern publisher. They deter- 
mined that not only was Who's W’ho a valuable property, 
but also that under any circumstances they did not want to 
see Chicago lose it. Theic acceptance by Marquis, and their 
resulting association with him, assured that Who’s Who 
would certainly remain in the city and state of its founding 
a good while longer. 

From that time on many efforts, usually emanating from 
New York City, were made to purchase Who's Who or to 
merge the firm into some larger organization. But my 
father stuck to his guns — Who's Who belonged in Chicago 
and there it was going to stay. Thus offer after offer was 
turned down, and even when he did grant to an Eastern 
organization a revocable option to acquire control of the 
not-for-profit foundation, Marquis-Who’s Who, Inc., which 
had the development and maintenance of the Marquis Li- 
brary of American Biography as its ultimate objective, 
Who's Who remained in Chicago and it was there that the 
library itself was establishd, right in the Marquis Publica- 
tions Building. Fortunately, both are still there today and 
in control of the Sammons family. 

It appears reasonably certain that when the seventieth 
anniversary — and many following it — roll around, W’/o’s 
Who can still claim with the same justification as now to 
be not only a national, but as well a Chicago and Illinois, 
institution, for the present publishers will certainly do noth- 
ing to alter that situation. 
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THE MISSION of the Confederate ironclad Merrimac 
was to break the blockade of Hampton Roads by sinking 
the Union fleet and starving Fort Monroe into surrender. 
On March 8, 1862, the Merrimac destroyed two powerful 
wooden warships, the Cumberland and the Congress, at 
Newport News, and drove off the Minnesota, Roanoke and 
St. Lawrence, which came from Fort Monroe to help them. 
The Merrimac had ten guns. The five wooden warships 
had 215 guns among them. The Merrimac, originally a 
wooden steam frigate, had been rebuilt into an “ironclad, 
shot-proof, floating steam battery” by the Confederate de- 
signers Lieutenant John M. Brooke and John L. Porter. 
Her tonnage was 3,200, length 275 feet, beam 38 feet, 6 
inches, draft 22 feet (loaded), speed about nine knots. Her 
-inch, two 6-inch, six 9-inch, and 


battery consisted of two 
two 12-pounders. 

In trying to escape, the Msnnesota ran aground out of 
reach of the guns of the Merrimac. The latter retired to 
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Sewell’s Point for the night, intending to return at high 
tide and finish off the Mnnesota. The next morning, March 
9, the Merrimac found the Union ironclad Monitor stand- 
ing alongside the M/nnesota. The Monitor had been con- 
structed in haste by the Swedish inventor John Ericsson at 
Brooklyn, New York, and rushed to Fort Monroe to meet 
the Merrimac. She had arrived too late to participate in the 
fighting of the day before. Much smaller than the Merrz- 
mac, her tonnage was 987, length 172 feet, beam 41 feet 
6 inches, depth 11 feet 4 inches, draft 10 feet 6 inches. She 
carried two 11-inch guns mounted in a revolving turret.’ 
The two ironclads fought a drawn battle which lasted about 
four hours, at the conclusion of which the Merrimac _re- 
turned up the Elizabeth River to the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

The Merrimac had been checked but not destroyed. The 
situation was summed up that evening by Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy Gustavus V. Fox: 

She [the Monitor} is yet uninjured, and my impression is that the 


Merrimack is very little hurt, though I can not say. She retired under 
fair headway.” 

The performance of the Monitor shows a slight superiority. 
. the Merrimack .. . is an ugly customer, and it is too good luck 
to believe we are yet clear of her. Our hopes are upon the Monitor.* 
With such closely matched antagonists, anything could 


happen in the next encounter. If the Mon/stor were de- 


feated, the result would be too awful to contemplate. The 
2. Official Records, Navies, series I, 
and the wooden war- vol. VII: 6, Fox to 
March 9, 1862. 


1. The statistical data on the Mer- 


rimac, Monitor Goldsborough, 


ships have been abstracted from Official Gustavus Vasa Fox 


Records of the Union and Confederate 
Navies, series Il, vol. I. Hereafter cited 
as Official Records, Navies. The Mer- 
rimac was renamed C. S. S. Virginia by 
the Confederates, but she is better known 
in world history by her original name of 


Merrimac. 
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(1821-1883); Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, 1861-1866; early advocate of iron- 
clad warships. Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

3. Official Records, Navies, series I, 
vol. VII: 78, Fox to McClellan, March 9, 
1862. 
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In this panoramic drawing of the theater of the Merrimac’s 
operations arrow No. 1 indicates the attempted landing on 
Sewell’s Point, May 8, 1862 which was blocked by the Con- 
federate ironclad. Arrow No. 2 shows the route of the success- 
ful landing the next day at Ocean View, the dotted line repre- 
sents the route of General Wool’s march on Norfolk on May 10. 


next morning, March 10, the following telegram was re- 
ceived at Fort Monroe from Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Welles: 


It is directed by the President that the Monitor be not too much ex- 
posed; that in no event shall any attempt be made to proceed with her 
unattended to Norfolk. If vessels can be procured and loaded with 
stone and sunk in the channel it is important that it should be done. 
The San Jacinto and Dacotah have sailed from Boston for Hampton 
Roads and the Sabine in tow of Baltic and a tug from New York. Gun- 
boats will be ordered forthwith.‘ 


The raid of the Merrimac into Hampton Roads was very 
disturbing to President Abraham Lincoln, because it threat- 


ened to interfere with the impending campaign against 


Richmond. 
In those days, capture of the enemy’s seat of govern- 
4. Ibid., 83, Welles to Fox, March 10, 1862. 
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COURTESY MARINERS’ MUSFI M, NEWPORT NEWS, VA 


Fort Monroe, February, 1862. A contemporary print. 


ment usually brought victory. So the long-desired spring 
offensive of 1862 was a drive to win the war. On March 
12, Major General George B. McClellan telegraphed 
Fox at Fort Monroe, “Can I rely on the Monitor to keep 
the Merrimack in check so that I can make Fort Monroe a 
base of operations?” Fox replied the next day, “The Mowv- 
tor is more than a match for the Merrimack, but she might 
be disabled in the next encounter. I can not advise so great 


dependence upon her. . . . The Monitor may, and I think 


will, destroy the Merrimack in the next fight, but this is hope, 
not certainty. The Merrimack must dock for repairs.’”° 

5. Ibid., 99, McClellan to Fox, March 6. lbid., 100, Fox to McClellan, 
12, 1862. March 13, 1862. 
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Although the Merrimac was truly in dry dock for repairs, 
Should the 
Monitor be worsted in the next contest, it was feared that 
the Confederate ironclad might run past Forts Monroe and 
Wool into Chesapeake Bay, from where she could either 
sail up the Potomac River to Washington or else go out 
into the ocean and attack the cities of the eastern seaboard. 
On March 15, Secretary of the Navy Welles’ wrote Com- 
modore Louis M. Goldsborough suggesting that the Merri- 
mac be bottled up in Norfolk by sinking vessels across the 


it was almost certain that she would return. 


mouth of the Elizabeth River. “Such I know to be the wish 
of the President as well as the { Navy} Department, and a 
large committee of highly respectable gentlemen from the 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston at the head of 
whom was Mayor { George} Opdyke," have just called upon 
me to urge that vessels might be forthwith sunk in the chan- 
nel. Goldsborough had been away in the Sounds of 
North Carolina during the battles of March 8 and 9. As 
a practical naval man, he pointed out to the Secretary that 
it was not feasible to block the channel into the Elizabeth 
River effectively enough to prevent the Merrimac’s getting 
out. However, “her construction forbids her going to sea. 
Therefore there need be no alarm at Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, etc.,” he said. 

Since the Monitor could not be risked in another encoun- 
ter with the Merrimac, Goldsborough proposed to ram the 


229 


Confederate ironclad: 


8. George Opdyke (1805-1880), 
wealthy merchant and manufacturer, 


7. Gideon Welles (1802-1878) quit 
the Democratic Party over the slavery 


issue, becoming a Republican in 1856. 
He was Secretary of the Navy, 1861- 
1869. Dictionary of Biog 
raphy. 


American 


mayor of New York City, 1862-1863. 
Dictionary of American Biography. 

9. Official Records, Navies, series I, 
vol. VII: 127, Welles to Goldsborough, 
March 15, 1862. 
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If I had half a dozen large and fast steamers, such as those running 
on the Hudson and East rivers, I am satisfied that I could easily capture 
the Merrimack by running her down with one or more of them at any 
time she might make her appearance. No arms need be put on board 
of them. Upon their immense momentum alone I should rely, and in 


my judgment, success would be certain.'” 

Welles reacted at once to Goldsborough’s suggestion and 
on March 17 advised that the steamers I//inois and Arago 
had been chartered ‘‘for the purpose of assisting in run- 
ning down the Merrimack should she again make her ap- 


pearance.””'' However, the crews of the I//inois and the 


Arago were not told of this intended use. Consequently, 
when they learned, after arriving at Fort Monroe, that their 
job was to ram the dreaded “rebel monster,” they refused 
to work their ships. The crew of the I//inois, and pre- 
sumably that of the Arago also, had to be replaced with 
naval personnel.’ 

In the meantime, Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton’ 
had not been idle. He had a great respect for the ability of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the New York shipping magnate, 
and on March 15, caused the following telegram to be sent 
to Vanderbilt by an Assistant Secretary of War: “The Sec- 
retary of War directs me to ask you for what sum you will 
contract to destroy the Merrimack or prevent her from 
coming out from Norfolk, you to sink or destroy her if she 
gets out. Answer by telegraph, as there is no time to be 


10. Ibid., 134-35, Goldsborough to ington, D. C., lawyer just before the 
Welles, March 17, 1862. Civil War. Attorney General in Presi- 
11. Ibid., 135, Welles to Golds- dent Buchanan's cabinet, he later became 
borough, March 17, 1862. a Republican. Secretary of War, 1862- 
12. Ibid., 145, Barton to Golds- 1868. Dictionary of American Biog 
borough, March 20, 1862; p. 158, Bar: raphy. 
ton to Goldsborough, March 22, 1862; 14. Cornelius Vanderbile (1794- 
pp. 165-66, Goldsborough to Welles, 1877), steamship and railroad pro- 
March 23, 1862. moter, financier and founder of the fam- 
13. Edwin McMasters Stanton (1814- ily fortune. Dictionary of American 
1869), born in Ohio, prominent Wash- Biography. 
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lost.’"* Vanderbilt went to Washington to confer with the 
President. “Can you stop this iron-clad?” Lincoln asked. 
“Yes, at least there are nine chances out of ten I can. I will 
take my ship, the Vanderbilt, cover her machinery, etc., 
with 500 bales of cotton, raise the steam, and rush her with 
overwhelming force on the iron-clad, and sink her before 
she can escape, or cripple us.” “How much money will 
you demand for such a service?” Vanderbilt replied that 
he would accept no money, but would give the vessel free 


of charge to the government.'* Stanton formally accepted 


this gift under date of March 20, as follows: 


The President desires to turn to the utmost account your patriotic 
and generous gift to the Government of the great steamship Vanderbilt, 
and to use and employ that ship for protection and defense against 
the rebel ironclad ship Merrimack, and also to secure at the present 
time the advantage of your great energy and nautical experience; and 
to that end, having accepted your gift of the Vanderbilt, he authorizes 
and directs me to receive her into the service of the War Department, 
and to use and employ the said steamship and her officers and crew, 
under your supervision, direction, and command, to aid the protection 
and defense of the transports now in the service of this Department 
on Chesapeake Bay, Hampton Roads, and adjacent waters, and where 
ever said transports may be bound. 

Confiding in your patriotic motives . . . full discretion and authority 
are conferred upon you to arm, equip, navigate, use, manage, and 
employ the said steamship Vanderbilt with such commander and crew 
and under such instructions as you may deem fit for the purposes here 
inbefore expressed. 

Whatever instructions or authority you may require for the proper 
conduct and efficiency of said steamship in the Government service 


will be given on application to this Department." 


The steamer Vanderbilt arrived at Fort Monroe on March 


15. Official Records, Navies, series 1, dore Vanderbilt (New York, 1942), 
vol. VII: 129, Tucker to Vanderbilt 176-77. 
March 15, 1862. 17. Official Records, Navies, series I, 
16. Wheaton Joshua Lane, Commo vol. VII: 148-49, Stanton to Vanderbilt, 
March 20, 1862. 
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23 to the great satisfaction of Commodore Goldsborough 
who reported to Secretary Welles: 


The Vanderbilt has just arrived. . . . The momentum of a vessel 
weighing only 1,000 tons, with a speed of but 10 knots per hour, is 
160 tons greater than that of a shot weighing 200 pounds and impelled 
with a velocity of 1,000 feet per second. 

But a ship like the Vanderbilt, for instance, weighs quite 5,000 tons, 
and can easily be worked up to 15 knots per hour; hence her momentum 
can be made to exceed that of the shot just mentioned by considerably 
more than a thousandfold. The Merrimack could not possibly resist 
such a blow for a moment. . . . Running her down is the only way 
to insure her capture or destruction; and, furthermore, it is by far the 
safest course to be adopted. Should she go to Newport News, it is 
not my intention to follow her there, but the moment she comes down 
towards these roads [Hampton Roads} and gets where my vessels can 
act without grounding we shall all be at her. . . . 

Were the Merrimack to escape beyond these roads, she would in all 
probability go at once to York River, and thus derange entirely our 
contemplated attack upon Richmond.** 


Happy as Commodore Goldsborough was over the ar- 
rival of the steamer Vanderbilt, he did not like the idea 
of the man Vanderbilt cruising about the theater of opera- 
tions, responsible to no one except the Secretary of War 
up in Washington. Apparently Goldsborough induced Ma- 
jor General Wool,’ commanding Fort Monroe, who had 
nominal control of the ship, to turn the Vanderbilt over to 
his (Goldsborough’s) command. When Secretary of War 
Stanton heard of this, he ordered General Wool to have the 
Vanderbilt relieved from duty under Commodore Golds- 
borough.”” However, Vanderbilt had the good sense to say 


18. Ibid., 166, Goldsborough to Fort Monroe in August, 1861. Dyiction- 
Welles, March 23, 1862. ary of American Biography. 

19. John Ellis Wool (1784-1869), 20. Official Records, Navies, series I, 
veteran of the War of 1812, a leading vol. VII: 173, Stanton to Wool, March 
general during the Mexican War, was 27, 1862. 

7 years old when he took command at 
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that he was satisfied with Commodore Goldsborough’s plan 
of battle and desired the steamer to remain under the Com- 
modore’s command, according to Assistant Secretary of War 
Peter H. Watson’s telegram of March 28. Watson*' also 
said: 


I visited the Vanderbilt and found her preparations far advanced 
and that she is at any moment ready for action. Her steam is kept 
constantly up. There are seven steamers here, all ready to act as rams, 
with more or less efficiency, but by their combined operations abund- 
antly able to destroy the Merrimack. In my judgment, it is impossible 
for the Merrimack to come down to Fort Monroe without being sunk 
by the rams. She can run up James River, she can attack Newport 
News, and do what she pleases above Fort Monroe, as the channel 
above is too narrow and crooked to admit of the steam rams being 
worked against her with effect; but while remaining up there out of 


our reach she can do us no harm.** 

As soon as it was known that the Merrimac was in dry 
dock for repairs at Norfolk Navy Yard, General McClellan* 
began to move the Army of the Potomac from Northern 
Virginia to Fort Monroe. This movement began on March 
17 and was completed by April 1. During all of this time 
the Merrimac remained in dry dock. The Army of the 
Potomac consisted of about 100,000 men, mostly volunteers 
with a nucleus of regulars. To transport this vast force and 
its equipment down the Chesapeake Bay to Fort Monroe 


required 113 steamers, 118 schooners and 88 barges. On 


21. Watson was appointed Assistant 1861, and drove the Confederates out 
Secretary of War Jan. 24, 1862. Robert of Western Virginia. After the Battle of 
Underwood Johnson and Clarence’ Bull Run, July 21, 1861, he assumed 
Clough Buel, eds., Battles and Leaders of | command of the shattered and demoral- 
the Civil War (New York, 1884),1: 5. ized Union forces around Washington, 

22. Official Records, Navies, series 1, welding them into the superb Army of 
vol. VII: 176, Watson to Stanton, March the Potomac. He was finally removed 
28, 1862. from duty in the field on Nov. 7, 1862, 

23. George Brinton McClellan by President Lincoln, who considered 
(1826-1885), was appointed a major McClellan to be lacking in offensive 
general in the regular army in May, vigor. Dictionary of American Biog 

raphy. 
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April 3, McClellan advised Goldsborough that he would 
advance on Yorktown in the morning. He asked for the 
support of Goldsborough’s gunboats. “If we can arrange 
matters so that I can get in rear of Yorktown before you 
open fire, we ought very soon to get the place.”** On April 
4, McClellan wrote to Goldsborough, “Our advanced guard 
is about five miles from Yorktown. ... Would it not be well 
for you to have some of your gunboats in the vicinity, ready 
to act according to circumstances?’”*’ On April 5, Gen- 
eral McClellan wrote to Goldsborough again, “Naval co- 
operation seems to me more essential than ever.... I shall get 
my siege guns and mortars in battery to open simultaneously 
with the action of such naval vessels as you can spare.””” 
Commodore Goldsborough had a fleet of at least twenty- 
five vessels in Hampton Roads, with more on the way. Their 


total armament was about 140 guns. These were the M7n- 


nesota, 47 guns; Wachusett, 10; San Jacinto, 12; Dacotah, 8: 


Chocura, 4; Penobscot, 4; Octorara, 6; Anacostia, 5; Free- 
born, 2; Marblehead, 4; Braziliera, 6; Monitor, 2: Currituck, 
5: Victoria, 3; Baltimore, 1; Island Belle, 2: Patroon, 5: 
Seminole, 9; William Bad ger, 1; Roman and Charles Phelps, 
coal] ships with 1 gun each; Ben Morgan, hospital ship, un- 
armed; and three unarmed tugs, Rescue, Cohassett, and 
Young America. \n addition, he had the Vanderbilt and 
the half-dozen or so merchant ships, which had been char- 
tered to act as rams.** But he had just received word that 
the Merrimac was about to be taken out of dry dock. So 

24. Offictal Records, Navies, series |, 27. [bid., 184, Goldsborough to 
vol. VII 196, McClellan to Golds- Welles, April 1, 1862. For the arma- 
borough, April 3, 1862. ment of each vessel listed in Golds: 

25. Ibid., 200, McClellan to Golds- borough's report see Official Records, 
borough, April 4, 1862. Navies, series II, vol. I. 


26. Ibid., 205, McClellan to Golds- 28. Ibid., 203, Wool to Golds- 
borough, April 5, 1862. borough, April 5, 1862. 
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he reluctantly detached only three gunboats, Wachusett 
(10 guns), Penobscot (4 guns), and Currituck (5 guns) 
for operations in the York River.*” On April 6, the Com- 
modore sent this message to General McClellan: 


I dare not leave the Merrimack and consorts unguarded. Were she 
out of the way everything I have here should be at work in your behalf; 
but as things stand you must not count upon my sending any more 
vessels to aid your operations than those I mentioned to you. Some of 
them are now at and about York River, under Missroon, and the other 
three I hold here.*" 

But Lieutenant Commander Missroon*' with his three 
gunboats before Yorktown told the impatient McClellan 
that he was unable to shell the land batteries because of 
their great strength.” On April 10, McClellan, with his 
vast army still immobilized before Yorktown, made a fresh 
appeal to Goldsborough for adequate naval support. He 


asked for the Stevens [a new gunboat with a rifled gun} 


and “any other small vessel with an 80 or 100 pounder rifle. 


If the Mystic {a screw steamer with five guns} can 
run the batteries, she can break up all their [the Confeder- 
ates’ | communications by Jand and disturb them terribly.””* 
But on April L1, the Merrimac made her long expected ap- 
pearance, and McClellan's affairs, so far as Commodore 
Goldsborough was concerned, paled into insignificance. 

The second advent of the Merrimac in Hampton Roads 
was dramatic. An official telegram from Fort Monroe to 
the Secretary of War, dated April 11, 1862, describes it as 
follows: 


29. Ibid., 201, Goldsborough to of American Biography New York, 
Welles, April 5, 1862 1888). IV: 340. 

30. Ibid., 206, Goldsborough to Mc 32. Official Records, Navies, series I, 
Clellan, April 6, 1862. vol. VII: 206-7, Missroon to McClellan, 

31. John Stoney Missroon (1810 April 6, 1862. 
1865), born Charleston, §. C., died 33. [bid., 215, McClellan to Golds 


Boston, Mass Appleton's Cyclopaedia borough, April 10, 1862 
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About 7 oclock a signal gun from the Minnesota turned all eyes 
towards Sewell’s Point, and, coming out from under the land, almost 
obscured by a dim haze, the Merrimack was seen, followed by the 
Yorktown,'' Jamestown,*® and four small vessels, altogether seven in 
number. There was instantaneous activity among the transports and 
vessels in the upper roads to get out of the way of the steamboats, 
several of which were crowded with troops, and moved down out of 
danger. Steam tugs ran whistling and screaming about, towing strings 
of vessels behind them, whilst sloops, schooners and brigs, taking 
advantage of what air there was, got up sail and moved out of harm's 


way. In the course of an hour the appearance of crowded roads was 


greatly altered. 

Forest of masts between fortress [Fort Monroe} and Sewell’s Point 
disappeared, and the broad, open expanse of water bore on its surface 
only the rebel fleet and two French [Gassendi and Catinat} and one 
English [Rinaldo] men-of-war, which, with steam up, still maintained 


position. 

8:30 o'clock: For the last hour the maneuvers of the rebel fleet 
have apparently been directed toward decoying our fleet up towards 
Sewell’s Point’. . . . On our part no movement was made. The 
Monitor, with steam up and in fighting trim, laid quietly near her 
usual anchorage {the mouth of Hampton Creek}. The Naugatuck 
(Stevens’ battery) came out and took position alongside the Monitor. 
Signals were exchanged between our vessels, the fort [Fort Monroe}, 
and Rip Raps {Fort Wool}, but no movements were made. 

Curiosity grew rapidly into suspense. A bold stroke. At length the 
Yorktown moved rapidly up, and after advancing well toward Newport 
News, steamed rapidly toward Hampton. 

The object was then seen to be the capture of three sailing vessels, 
two brigs, and a schooner, transports [Marcus, Saboah, Catherine T. 
Dix}, which were lying either aground or had not been furnished with 
a steam tug in order to make their escape. The bold impudence of 
maneuvering continued; the apparent apathy of our fleet excited 
surprise and indignation. 

There was a rebel boat, not built for war purposes, having the pro- 
tection of the Merrimack and his {sic} consorts, where, it appeared to 
impartial eyes, she could easily be cut off, and yet no attempt on our 
part to do it. Of course there were good reasons for this policy, though 
the crowd could not see it.’ 


34. Sidewheel merchant steamer with 36. Today the Naval Base. 
six guns renamed the Patrick Henr) 37. Official Records. Navies, series J, 
35. Sidewheel steamer with two guns vol. VII: 220-21, Fulton to Stanton, 
renamed the Thomas Jefferson April 11, 1862. 
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General Wool’s report of the incident stated that the 
small boats accompanying the Merrimac “came down as far 
as Bates’ Dock and carried oft three small vessels, empty. 
Driving cattle across Hampton Bridge this morning it was 
broken down and I could not cross; otherwise I would have 
sent my artillery to protect them.””* (According to Plate 
XVIII, Atlas to Accompany Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, vol. 40, part 1, a line projected 
from Bates’ Dock out into Hampton Roads would cross the 
channel not more than one and one-half miles west of Fort 
Monroe.) The Merrimac and consorts remained oft Sew- 
ell’s Point until late afternoon when, as reported by Gen- 
eral Wool, “Merrimack came down toward the Moniétor 
and Stevens. The latter fired four or five rounds and the 
Merrimac one round, when she, with her consorts, returned 
to Craney Island.” 
The next day, April 12, the Merrimac was still anchored 


off Craney Island. Commodore Goldsborough sent the fol- 


lowing message to the commanding officers of the naval 


vessels in Hampton Roads: 


There are many indications to my mind that the Merrimack and 
consorts intend an attack upon us to-night. Be thoroughly prepared, 
therefore. She must be run down at all hazards, and if she attempt 
to go to Yorktown . . . she must be followed and run down. The 
salvation of our army now before Yorktown greatly depends upon the 
accomplishment of her destruction, or at least crippling her. . . . De- 
stroy the Merrimack by running her down is what I want all to do.‘ 


However, the anticipated attack did not materialize, and 
on April 13, Goldsborough reported to Secretary Welles: 
“The Merrimack and consorts hovered about inside of Sew- 

38. Ibid., 219, Wool to Stanton, April 11, 1862, 5 P.M 
April 11, 1862, 11 A.M. 10. Ibid., 228, Goldsborough to the 


39. Ihid., 220, Wool to Stanton, commanding officers of naval vessels in 
Hampton Roads, April 12, 1862 
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ell’s Point during yesterday, none of them, except a very 
small tug, appeared outside of that point. . . . To-day up 
to this hour, 3 PM, they all remain at anchor about Craney 
Island, and seem to be quiet.”** Off Yorktown, Lieutenant 
Commander Missroon was again telling the insistent Gen- 
eral McClellan that his three light gunboats could not be 
risked to bombard the formidable Confederate land forts.” 
The next day, April 14, the Merrimac was not seen, hav- 
ing withdrawn up the Elizabeth River.’ On April 15, 
Goldsborough reported to Welles, 


The Merrimack and consorts still remain quiet, and at anchor near 
Norfolk. Their next move, I understand, is to shell Newport News. 
The place is no longer of any material consequence to us, and it is not 
my intention to be drawn up there by the enemy. Our troops stationed 
there . . . can easily fall back out of the way of all harm. It would be 
extremely hazardous, if not positively destructive, for me to go among 


the shoals and narrow waters thereabouts with my large vessels.** 

But several days later, Goldsborough learned through 
some deserters that a large crew of men was working on 
the Merrimac, fitting shutters to her side ports, which sug- 
gested that she might attempt to run past Fort Monroe and 
Fort Wool.’ Goldsborough’s worries must have been in- 


creased by a letter he received from Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Fox dated April 19: 


il. Ibid., 230, Goldsborough channel, effectively controlled the pas- 
Welles, April 13, 1862. sage in and out of Hampton Roads 
42. Ibid., 231-32, Missroon to Mc- Fort Monroe is located on Old Point 
Clellan, April 13, 1862. Comfort. Fort Wool is located on an 
43. Ibid., 233, Goldsborough artificial island formerly called the Rip 
Welles, April 14, 1862. Raps. Originally known as Fort Cal- 
14. Ibid., 236, Goldsborough houn, its name was changed to Fort 
Welles, April 15, 1862. Wool on March 19, 1862, in honor of 
15. Ibid., 255, Goldsborough to the venerable Major General John E 
Welles, April 22, 1862. Fort Monroe Wool. Robert Arthur, History of Fort 
and Fort Wool, being respectively situ- Alowroe (Fort Monroe, 1930), 50 
ated on the north and south sides of the 
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The Navy is suffering severely from the condition of things at Hamp- 
ton Roads, the great public not understanding why we can not take 
Yorktown. The feeling here is that McClellan has put himself into a 
very tight place, and that a rush past the batteries at Yorktown only 
can relieve him, or very greatly assist him. The President sends daily 
{inquiries} about the Galena [a new gunboat}, and Paulding [{Com- 
modore Hiram Paulding} promises her Tuesday. The Maratanza 
{6 guns} . . . has sailed from Boston. . . . Upon the arrival of the 
Galena [6 guns}, I presume . . . the general [McClellan}. . . would 
like to have her above Yorktown [try to run past the Confederate 
batteries}. . . . A passage at night, under full steam, across the line 
of fire has been demonstrated by this war to be easy of accomplish- 


ment.*° 

The naval deadlock in Hampton Roads and the military 
stalemate before Yorktown were causing deep concern to 
President Lincoln and the members of his cabinet. This is 
evident from the serious consideration given to a letter re- 
ceived at this time, a letter that would normally have been 


dismissed as the outpouring of a crank. On April 18, one 


H. K. Lawrence of Washington, D. C., wrote Secretary of 
the Navy Welles as follows: 


I propose to the Navy Department to destroy the rebel ironclad 
steamers Merrimack, Jamestown, and Yorktown within twenty days from 
this date, the United States Government paying me for the destruction 
of the steamer Merrimack $500,000 and for the destruction of the 
steamers Jamestown and Yorktown $100,000 each. 

The respective sums named to be paid on the destruction by me of 
either of the said steamers. The government is to furnish me with 2,000 
pounds of gunpowder for the purpose, and with the necessary trans- 
portation for my men and apparatus from the city of Washington to 
a point as near the said steamers as shall be deemed safe to venture 

In the event of the said steamers being removed from their present 
position, beyond my reach, or being destroyed by other means before 
the expiration of this proposal, then the government shall refund to 
me the amount of my actual outlay to carry out this proposal, not to 
exceed $1,800. 


16. Official Records, Navies, series 1, vol. VII: 250. Fox to Goldsborough 
April 19, 1862 
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The Secretary of the Navy replied with alacrity on the 
same day, ‘If you state your plans to the Department your 
proposal will be considered.’ Lawrence wrote the next 
day, April 19, 

I propose . . . to prepare . . . four submarine armors, for which 
the Department shall pay me $1,800, payable at the time I shall leave 
Fort Monroe with my men to carry out this proposal. The Depart- 
ment shall furnish me with 1,500 pounds gunpowder and facilities 
and material to manufacture the necessary torpedoes at the arsenal in 
Washington. 

In event of my success in destroying the Merrimack to the satisfac- 
tion of the Department, the Secretary of the Navy pledges himself to 
recommend an appropriation by Congress of $100,000, as my com- 
pensation and to use his influence and best exertions to have said 
appropriations passed.*? 

Lawrence, the would-be inventor, apparently aroused 
some strong hopes in the Navy Department, for on April 
23, Assistant Secretary Fox wrote Goldsborough, “The sub- 
marine boat I hope will be with you before many days, also 
another blow-up matter, in which the party takes the risk 
and labor for $100,000, if successful.’””** Fox was apparent- 
ly making a comparison with the contract which the Navy 
Department had made with John Ericsson some months 
earlier. Had the Monitor been destroyed in her encounter 


with the Merrimac, Ericsson and his associates would have 


been required to bear the full cost of construction, which 
was $275,000." Apparently the Navy Department now 
reasoned that if Ericsson’s outlandish Monstor had been able 


to check the Merrimac, perhaps Lawrence’s mysterious sub- 
marine device, whatever it was, would destroy the Merri- 
mac. However, it would seem that Lawrence was not as 

j Ibid., 248-49, Lawrence 48. Ibid., 261, Fox to Goldsborough, 
Welles, April 18, 1862. Welles April 22, 1862. 


Lawrence, April 18, 1862. Lawrence 49. Battles and Leaders, 1: 749. 
Welles, April 19, 1862. 
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substantial an inventor as Ericsson was, for we hear no 
more about him and his ‘‘submarine armors.” 

On May 1, the Merrimac was seen fast to the buoy oft 
Craney Island." She then disappeared for two days. On 
May 3, Goldsborough” wrote to General McClellan, who 
was again asking for more vessels at Yorktown, 

Just as the enemy’s forces are pressed at Yorktown, so will the desire 
increase to get the Merrimack and consorts off there [Yorktown], and 
the more cautious I must be about sending vessels away from this; 


they have been threatening us for several days past. 
ours are already off Yorktown, and this, you are aware, is the full num- 


Seven vessels of 


ber originally agreed upon between us in our conferences as sufficient 

to answer ends, as then understood; but, if events will permit, I will 

increase the number between now and next Monday night [May 5}, 

and as largely as I can consistently with my duty.”* 

Lincoln was now quite worried. With the Army of the 
Potomac stalled before the defenses of Yorktown and the 
navy immobilized at Fort Monroe, the campaign against 
Richmond was at a standstill. Public impatience was mount- 
ing. 


“to ascertain by personal observation whether some further 


The President decided to go down to Fort Monroe 


vigilance and vigor might not be infused into the opera- 


tions of the army and navy at that point.”’* Before Lincoln 


could leave Washington, the 


50. Official Records, Navies, series I, 
vol. VII: 298, Wool to Goldsborough, 
May 1, 1862. 

51. Louis Malesherbes Goldsborough 
(1805-1877), Washington, 
D. C.; his father was a member of the 
Golds- 
borough received a midshipman’s war 
1812, but did 


service until 1816; served in the Mexi- 


born in 


well-known Maryland family. 


rant in not see active 
can War as a commander; Superintend- 
ent of the U. S. Naval Academy, 1853- 


1857. On Sept. 23, 1861, he took com 


news came that the Confed- 


mand of the Atlantic Blockading Squad 
ron, despite a law retiring officers after 
45 years’ service. Nettled by criticism 
of his management of naval operations 
in 1862, he was relieved from duty at his 


He 


Dictionary of 


own request on Sept. 4 retired 
from the navy in 18 
American Biography. 

52. Official Records, Navies 
va. Vil; 305, 
Clellan, May 3 

53. John George Nicolay and John 
Hay, Lincol) New York 


1890), V: 234. 


series I, 
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erates had evacuated Yorktown the night of May 3-4 and 
withdrawn toward Williamsburg.”‘ The Army of the Po- 
tomac was once more on the way, bat there still re- 
mained the problem of the Merrimac. As Commodore 
Goldsborough reported to Secretary of the Navy Welles, 
she came out the afternoon of May 4 and anchored just 
inside Sewell’s Point and 
after remaining there a few hours she went back and anchored off 
Craney Island, where she now lies with steam up. . . . The precise 
subject of her movements it is difficult to divine, but one point with 
her, I think, is to watch James River, up which she can go as high as 
Hog Island, if not still higher; or, in other words, some 50 or 60 miles 
or more. 

She may attempt to force her way to York River, and be now only 
waiting for the opportunity of her choice to occur. To get there, with 
the number of vessels now engaged in transporting our troops, provi- 
sions, guns, etc., up to West Point [a port at the head of the York 
River} would be very disadvantageous to us.°° 
The evacuation of Yorktown had not improved the naval 

situation, as Goldsborough saw it. Restrained by order of 
the Secretary of the Navy from using the Mow/stor against 
the Merrimac again, he dared not send the fleet up the 
James River to cover the left flank of McClellan’s advanc- 


ing army, because the Merrimac could follow it, as he 


thought, and wreak havoc among the wooden ships. On 
the other hand, if he sent the fleet up the York River to 
cover McClellan’s right flank, the Merrimac might escape 


54. According to Major General was reported at dawn. . . it was not 
Alexander S. Webb, Chief of Staff, until noon that the cavalry and infantry 
Army of the Potomac, the evacuation of — were fairly off. The delay may have 
Yorktown took them by surprise. “The been immaterial; but it was a delay 
troops had settled down to siege prep- which presupposed the continuation of 
arations and a fixed camp life for at the siege.” Alexander S. Webb, The 
least a time longer. Hence, when orders  Peninsula—McClellan’s Campaign of 
came to break up and push after the 1862 (New York, 1881), 69. 
rebels, several hours were consumed in 55. Official Records, Navies, series 1, 
having the commands properly pro- vol. VII: 322, Goldsborough to Welles, 


visioned for the march. The evacuation May 5, 1862. 
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from Hampton Roads and destroy the army’s line of supply 
on the York River. 

Lincoln left Washington just before dusk,” Monday, 
May 5, on the revenue steamer Mzam7, accompanied by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Chase,” Secretary of War Stanton 
and Brigadier General Viele.** Because of bad weather, 
they did not reach Fort Monroe until the evening of Tues- 
day, May 6." They were soon joined by General Wool and 
his staff, and although it was now late, they all went aboard 
the Minnesota, where they conferred long and earnestly with 
Commodore Goldsborough about “military and naval move- 


ments in connection with the dreaded Merrimac,” as Secre- 


tary Chase put it. After the conference the President and 


his party returned to the Mzamiz. 


The next morning, Wednesday, May 7, the party arose 


56. From here on the article is based born in New England, reared in Ohio, 


where he became a lawyer 


on three letters which Secretary of the prominent 


Treasury Chase wrote to his daughter and abolitionist, U. S. Senator and Gov 
Janet from Fort Jacob W. 
Schuckers, The Life and Public Services 
of Salmon P. Chase (New York, 1874) 
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Supreme Court of the United States, 
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ner's Monthly, vol. XVI (1878), 813 
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and Stanton.’ 


correlating Chase’s letters with the Off: 
cial Records and the log of the Miami 
and the 1862 calendar, it is quite evident 
that the first two letters should have 
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of May 7 and 8. 
retary Chase had 


jected from the routine of his Washing- 


Dictionary of American 


Considering that Sec- 
been 


suddenly pro- 


ton office into the hectic atmosphere of 
a major theater of war, it is not sur- 
prising that the impact of these first 
crowded days caused him to lose track 
of the exact date. The third letter is 
correctly dated May 11, 1862. 
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early. They were not due to have breakfast ashore with 
General Wool until 9 A.M., so Stanton proposed that they 
visit the Vanderbilt before breakfast. They were rowed 
over to where the great steamer lay at anchor."” The owner 
had long since grown tired of waiting for the Merrimac 
to come down to Fort Monroe to be rammed, and had re- 
turned to New York. The Vanderbilt's bow had been 
strengthened with heavy timbers plated with iron for ram- 
ming the Merrimac. Lincoln and his companions stood in 
the Vanderbilt's wheelhouse and looked through one of her 
great sidewheels. Made of wrought iron, it was 42 feet 
in diameter and weighed over 100 tons. On the way back 
to the Miami they were rowed around the Monitor and the 
Stevens so that they might have a closer look at them. The 
Miami then tied up at the Engineer Wharf and the President 


and his party went ashore to have breakfast with General 


Wool at Quarters No. 1, the graceful, old, plantation-style 
house, which stands just inside the East Gate at Fort Monroe. 
After breakfast, they were taken on board the Movstor and 
the Stevens and then over to Fort Wool on the south side 
of the channel, where they inspected the Sawyer gun and 
James rifle, which were trained on Sewell’s Point. Return- 
ing to Fort Monroe, they had another conference with Com- 
modore Goldsborough, who had come ashore for that pur- 
pose. 

The Merrimac was now seen around Sewell’s Point, and 
the military review which had been ordered at Camp Hamil- 
ton on the north shore of Mill Creek was called off. How- 
ever, the Merrimac did not come toward Fort Monroe, so 
General Wool proposed that the President and his com- 


60. Log of the revenue steamer Mi- Washington, D. C. 
7, May 6, 1862. National Archives, 
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panions ride over to Camp Hamilton anyway to see what- 
ever was to be seen. Lincoln and Chase rode horseback. 
Stanton rode in a carriage. General Wool and his staff in 
their blue uniforms formed the most brilliant part of the 
cortege. As they rode through Camp Hamilton,” General 
Wool gave orders to get the regiments ready for a review. 
In the meantime, the party rode on to the ruins of Hampton, 
which had been burned by the Confederates in 1861. They 
were saddened by the bare, blackened and crumbling walls. 
They viewed the ruins of the courthouse and St. John’s 
Church. Crossing back over Hampton Creek, they saw the 
summer home of ex-President Tyler’’ and some other fine 
houses, which were intact, as the Confederates had not 
crossed the bridge when they set fire to the town. 

Back at Camp Hamilton, they saw the troops drawn up 
in formation. After the review, cavalry first, then regiment 
after regiment of infantry, the party rode on toward the 
fort — but one regiment had drawn up in line. The colonel 
and his men were pleased when the President rode along 
the line with his head uncovered. This inspired great en- 
thusiasm. 

There followed another conference with General Wool 
at Quarters No. 1. It was decided that an attempt must be 
made to capture Norfolk. Deprived of her base, the Merri- 
mac would be forced to withdraw up the James River or 


attempt to run past the forts and the fleet into Chesapeake 


Bay. Lincoln sent the following message to Commodore 
Goldsborough: 


61, Erected in 1861 to shelter the site is occupied by the borough of 


reinforcements rushed to defend Fort Phoebus, a part of the city of Hampton. 
Monroe, Camp Hamilton was in use 62. John Tyler, born March 29, 


throughout the Civil War. Today the 1790, died Jan. 18, 1862, President of 
the United States 1841-1845. 
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If you have tolerable confidence you can successfully contend with 
the Merrimack without the help of the Galena and two accompanying 


gunboats, send the Galena and two gunboats up the James River at once. 
Please report your action on this to me at once. I shall be found at 


General Wool’s headquarters.°* 

On receipt of this message, Goldsborough ordered the 
Galena (6 guns), Aroostook (4 guns) and Port Royal (8 
guns) to go up the James River to cover McClellan’s left 
flank."* Lincoln and Stanton remained ashore at Quarters 
No. | while Chase and General Viele went back to the 
Miami to spend the night. 

The next morning, Thursday, May 8, the President sum- 
moned Goldsborough ashore for another conference at 
Quarters No. 1. It was decided that the navy should bom- 
bard the Confederate batteries on Sewell’s Point, and under 
cover of this bombardment troops from Fort Monroe would 
be landed on Sewell’s Point for a march on Norfolk.* 
Lincoln, Chase and Stanton went over to Fort Wool to 
watch the action. The Seminole, San Jacinto, Dacotah, Sus- 
guehanna, Monitor and Stevens opened fire on Sewell’s 
Point. In this, they were joined by the large guns on Fort 
Wool.” Before long the small battery at the extreme end 
of Sewell’s Point was silenced. The fire was then directed 
on a battery inside the Point. While this was going on, 
smoke was seen curling over the woods on Sewell’s Point 
five or six miles from its termination. The men on Fort 
Wool shouted, “There comes the Merrimac!” The Prest- 
dent and his party left Fort Wool. Just as they were step- 


ping ashore at Fort Monroe, the Merrimac came out from 


63. Official Records, Navies, series I, 65. Official Records, Armies, series I, 
vol. VII: 326, Lincoln to Goldsborough, vol. XI, part 3, p. 153, Stanton to Wat- 
May 7, 1862. son, May 8, 1862, 11 A.M. 

64. Ibid., 327, Goldsborough to 66. Ibid., 153, Stanton to Watson, 
Rodgers, May 7, 1862. May 8, 1862, 2 P.M. 
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behind Sewell’s Point. All the big wooden ships backed 
off. The Monitor and the Merrimac confronted one an- 
other briefly, but they did not engage one another. The 
Merrimac then took up a position off Sewell’s Point.” 

So long as the Merrimac protected Sewell’s Point, a land- 
ing of troops would be suicidal. The projected landing 


was called off and the troops were unloaded from the trans- 


ports. Obviously, it was necessary “to seek another landing- 
place out of reach of the Merrimac,” as Secretary Chase 


wrote to his daughter. This would have to be east of Sew- 
ell’s Point on Chesapeake Bay. Since the channel from 
Hampton Roads into Chesapeake Bay lay between Fort 
Monroe and Fort Wool, it was hoped that the Merrimac 


would not try to run past the forts. With her slow speed, 


67. Here are both the Union and 
the Confederate versions of the action 
on May §, 1862: 

“The Monitor had orders to fall back 
into fair channel way, and only to en- 
gage her {Merrimac} seriously in such 
a position that this ship, together with 
the merchant vessels intended for the 
purpose, could run her down if an op- 
The 
vessels were not to hesitate to run her 


portunity presented itself. other 


down, and the Baltimore, an unarmed 
steamer of light draft, high speed, and 
with a curved bow, was kept in the 
direction of the Monitor expressly to 
Merrimack, 


herself across the 


forward or aft of her 


throw 
either plated 
house; but the Merrimack did not en- 
gage the Mowitor, nor did she place her- 
self where she could have been assailed 
by our ram vessels to any advantage, or 
where where there was any prospect 
whatever of getting at her.” Official 
Records, Navies, series I, vol. VII: 331, 
Goldsborough to President Lincoln, 
May 9, 1862. 

The Confederate version is as follows: 
“We had arranged the conference [be- 


tween Confederate military and naval 
authorities} for the next day, the 8th, 
but on that day, before the hour ap- 
pointed, the enemy attacked the Sewell’s 
Point battery, and I left immediately 
with the Virginia {Merrimac} to de- 
fend it. 

“We found six of the enemy's vessels 
including the ironclad steamers Monitor 
and Naugatuck {Stevens}, shelling the 
battery. We passed the battery and 
stood directly for the enemy, for the 
purpose of engaging him, and I thought 
an action certain, particularly as the 
Minnesota and Vanderbilt, which were 
anchored below Fortress Monroe, got 
underway and stood up to that point, 
apparently with the intention of joining 
their squadron in the roads {Hampton 
Roads}. Before, however, we got with 
in gunshot the enemy ceased firing and 
retired with all speed under the protec- 
tion of the guns of the fortress, followed 
by the Virginia until the shells from the 
Rip Raps {Fort Wool] passed over her. 
The Virginia was then placed at her 
moorings near Sewell’s Point.” Jd/d., 
336, Tattnall to Mallory. May 14, 1862. 
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COURTESY MARINERS’ MUSEUM, NEWPORT NEWS, VA 


The original caption of the Currier and Ives print from which this picture 
was copied reads: “Destruction of the Rebel Monster ‘Merrimac’ off Craney 
Island May 11th 1862.” 


the Confederate ironclad would be subjected to a murder- 
ous cross fire from the big guns of the two forts. There was 
also a 15-inch Rodman gun at Fort Monroe which had been 


specially cast for use against ironclad ships."* If the Merr7- 
mac did break out of Hampton Roads, she would leave the 
city of Norfolk open to attack by the Monitor, which would 
be free to sail up the Elizabeth River. These considerations 


were counted upon to immobilize the Merrimac while a 

landing was being made on the Chesapeake Bay shore. 
The question was just where on the Chesapeake Bay shore 
68. This, the first 15-inch gun cast Today it slumbers under a live oak tree 


by the method of Maj. Rodman, stood on the west side of the parade ground 
on the beach trained on the channel. of Fort Monroe. 
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should the landing be made? The next day, Friday, May 
9, at 10 A.M., Chase, General Wool, and Colonel Cram*® 
set out with the Mam and a tug to make a reconnaissance 
of the shore. At Ocean View" they found a good landing 
place, no more than five or six miles from Fort Monroe, 
capable of receiving any number of troops and communicat- 
ing with Norfolk by passable roads. Returning to Fort 
Monroe about noon, they found Lincoln talking to a pilot 
and studying a map. The President thought there was a 
nearer landing place, and wanted to go see it. They started 
out at 5 P.M. Lincoln and Stanton went on the tug and 
Chase and General Wool on the Miami. They took with 
them a large boat and about twenty soldiers from Fort Wool. 
When they came to the place Lincoln wished to see, the boat 
from Fort Wool and a boat from the Mian were filled 
with armed men and sent toward the shore. All of the 
guns of the Msami were trained on the shore. Before the 
boats could land, several Confederate horsemen appeared 
on the beach. Chase sent a message to Lincoln asking if 
the Miami should fire on the horsemen. Lincoln said no.” 

On their return to Fort Monroe, General Wool expressed 


a preference for the first landing place visited, so Ocean 
View was selected for the landing of the troops. It was 


now 7 P.M., but four regiments were loaded at once into 
transports at the main dock and the Engineer Wharf of Fort 
Monroe. The troops landed at Ocean View without inter- 
ference from the Merrimac, which held her position at 
! . . . 

Sewell’s Point. The next morning, Saturday, May 10, Lin- 

69. Thomas Jefferson Cram (1807- ciated with the so-called “Cram” map. 
1883), graduated West Point 1826. See Webb, The Peninsula, 51, 53, 55. 
Aide to Major General Wool, 1861- 70. Today a seaside resort and site 
1863. Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Ameri- of an amusement park. 


can Biography. Cram’s name is asso- 71. Log of the revenue steamer 
ami, May 9, 1862 
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coln, Chase, Stanton and General Wool went to Ocean View. 
They found that some of the troops had already gone for- 
ward. Chase and General Wool overtook the troops.” 
Lincoln and Stanton returned to Fort Monroe to await re- 
sults."* Led by General Wool, the troops advanced over- 
land to Norfolk without opposition, the enemy having 
withdrawn. At the outskirts, they were met by Mayor 
Lamb,"' who surrendered the city. The Navy Yard was 
found in flames, fired by the Confederates just before evacu- 
ating the city. 

Late that evening, almost midnight, Chase and General 
Wool returned to Fort Monroe. They went straight to the 
President's room at Quarters No. 1 with the good news, 
“Norfolk is ours!’’’ Stanton was so delighted that he hugged 
the dignified General Wool. All got up early the next 
morning, Sunday, May 11, for Lincoln had decided to re- 
turn to Washington at 7 A.M. As they were sitting in the 
parlor of Quarters No. 1, Commodore Goldsborough came 
in with the electrifying news that the Confederates had 
blown up the Merrimac off Craney Island at 5 A.M."* After 
two months of terror, the “rebel monster’? was no more. 


The entire Union fleet could now be sent up the James and 


York rivers to support General McClellan’s advance on 
Richmond. Lincoln wanted to see the site of the Merri- 
mac’s destruction and also ascend the Elizabeth River to 


72. Official Records, Armies, series I, 75. Official Records, Armies, series I, 


vol. XI, part 3, p. 160, Stanton to Wat- vol. XI, part 3, pp. 162-63, Stanton to 
son, May 10, 1862. Watson, May 10, 1862. 

73. Ibid., 162, Stanton to Watson, 76. Ibid., 163-64, Stanton to Watson, 
May 10, 1862 May 11, 1862. Commander Josiah Tatt- 

74. William W. Lamb (1804-1874),  nall wished to take the Merrimac up the 
Mayor of Norfolk, 1858-1863. During James River to Richmond, but the pilots 
the military occupation, he was removed _ insisted that her draft was too deep to 
and confined for a while at Fort Monroe. get past the Jamestown Flats. See Offi- 
H. W. Burton, The History of Norfolk, cial Records, Navies, series I, vol. VII: 
Virginia (Norfolk, 1877), 80, 158, 234. 337, Tattnall to Mallory, May 14, 1862. 
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make sure the channel was not obstructed. The Baltimore, 
on which the party was to return to Washington, took them 
over to Craney Island, then up the Elizabeth River. At 
Norfolk, they found that the Monstor, Stevens, and Susque- 
hanna had preceded them. 

With the Merrimac out of the way, Lincoln returned to 
Washington much lighter of heart.’ In the words of Sec- 


retary Chase, “So ended a brilliant week’s campaign by the 
President; for I think it quite certain that if he had not gone 
down {from Washington to Fort Monroe}, Norfolk would 


still have been in the possession of the enemy, and the 
Merrimac as grim and defiant, and as much a terror as ever.” 


77. Official Records, Armies, series 1, vol. XI, part 3, p. 164, Stanton to Mc 
Clellan, May 11, 1862, 2 P.M 


“Norfolk is Ours!” General 
Wool seems overwhelmed by 
the exuberance of President 
Lincoln and a night-shirted 
and capped Stanton in this 
cartoon published originally 
in Vanity Fair, May 31, 1862. 





Ilhnois in 1957 


COMPILED BY JAMES N. ADAMS 





JANUARY 


The Very Rev. John J. Martin, 79, president of DePaul Uni- 


versity 1909-1910, dies at Normandy, Missouri. 


James S. Copley, president of Copley Press, Inc., publishers of 
the I/linois State Journal and Illinois State Register of Spring- 


field, is presented the Navy's Distinguished Public Service Award 


by Secretary Charles S. Thomas. 


The Borden Milk Company celebrates its centennial wit’) a 
series of dinners beginning today. Borden has 20 plants in 


Illinois, employing 3,000 workers 


Samuel Cardinal Stritch presides at ceremonies elevating Our 
Lady of Sorrows Church, Chicago, to the rank of a basilica— 


Illinois’ first and the United States’ eleventh. 


Jan. The Seventieth General Assembly convenes. Warren Wood of 


Plainfield is elected speaker for a fourth consecutive term. 


Jan. 11 Leslie C. Small, 70, publisher of the Kankakee Daily Journal 
and its predecessors since 1913, dies. Small, under Governor 
Charles S. Deneen, was a member of the commission which de- 
signed the Stateville penitentiary; later, under his father, Gov- 
ernor Len Small, he served as director of the Department of 
Purchases and Construction. Since 1955 he had also been pub- 


lisher of the Ottawa Republican-Times. 


Chicago sets an all-time record for gas consumption—41 1,000,- 
000 cubic feet—in the 24-hours ending at noon, as temperatures 


dive below zero for the first time in almost two years. 
Jan. 13 Jerome N. Frank, 67, judge of the United States Circuit Court 
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of Appeals since 1941, dies in New Haven, Connecticut. He 
was reared and educated in Chicago, and practiced law there 
for 17 years before entering the New Deal in important posts 
with AAA, RFC and SEC. 


Governor William G. Stratton, Lieutenant Governor John Wil- 


liam Chapman, Secretary of State Charles F. Carpentier and 


Attorney General Latham Castle are inaugurated for the second 
time, and State Treasurer Elmer J. Hoffman and Auditor of 
Public Accounts Elbert S. Smith for their first terms. 

C. Wayland (“Curly”) Brooks, 59, Republican national com 
mitteeman and United States senator from Illinois from 1941 


to 1949, dies in Chicago 


Jan. 18 Nellie Gray of Decatur, postmistress of the Illinois House of 
Representatives since 1947, dies. 

Jan. 22 William Tudor Ap Madoc, 83, of Chicago, state representative 
1907-1913, dies. 
Dr. Neil D. Vedder, 76, former president of the Illinois State 
Dental Society, dies at his Carollton home. He had also held 
numerous civic posts including the Carrollton mayoralty 
Dr. Robert Wood Keeton, 73, former head of the University of 
Illinois department of medicine, dies at Chicago. 
A fire destroys the Continental Grain Company elevator in 
Chicago. Damage is estimated at $5,000,000 worth of grain 


and another $5,000,000 for rebuilding the structure. 

William E. C. Clifford, 74, of Champaign, state senator 1933- 
1941, dies. 

Robert M. Medill, 74, director of the Illinois Department of 
Mines and Minerals 1920-1923 and 1941-1947, dies at Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado. 

Governor Stratton names Joseph S. Gerber of Chicago as direc 
tor of the State Department of Insurance. All other incumbent 


directors are reappointed. 


FEBRUARY 


Willard S$. Townsend, 61, of Chicago, organizer-president of the 


AFL-CIO United Transport Service Employees (redcaps), dies 


ST 
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Feb. 7 


Mar. 4 


Mar. 10 


Mar. 13 


Dr. James R. Holbert, 66, pioneer in hybrid corn development 


and vice-president and general manager of Funk Brothers Seed 


Company, dies in Bloomington. 


The first nuclear power generating system in the United States is 
activated at Argonne National Laboratory in Du Page County. 


Dr. Henry W. Dinkmeier, 65, president of Elmhurst College 


since 1948, dies. 


William M. Acton, 80, of Danville, state senator 1905-1909, 


dies. 


Allan Nevins, native Illinoisan, is awarded the gold medal for 
history and biography by the National Institute of Arts and 


Letters. The presentation is made on May 22. 


Byron O. House, 54, of Nashville, is elected to the Illinois Su- 
preme Court to fill the unexpired term of the late Justice Ralph 
L. Maxwell. 


MARCH 


Chicago celebrates the 120th anniversary of its incorporation 


as a City. 
Circuit Judge Louis E. Wilhite, 73, of Carlinville, dies. 


Dr. Earl R. Serles, 66, dean of the University of Illinois College 
of Pharmacy since 1940 and former president of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association, dies in his River Forest home. 


Dr. Paul L. McKay, 39, of Akron, Ohio, is named president of 
James Millikin University, Decatur. He will be inaugurated 
in June, at which time C. L. Miller, acting president since the 
retirement in 1956 of Dr. J. Walter Malone, will resume his 


permanent status as dean. 


Louis E. Leverone, 78, former president of the National Aero- 
nautics Association, Illinois Aviation Conference and Illinois 


Chamber of Commerce, dies in Chicago. 


Henry A. Scandrett, 80, of Evanston, former president of the 


Milwaukee Railroad, dies. 
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Mar.21 Mrs. R. F. Herndon, Sr., 102, Springfield’s oldest resident and 
the city’s last survivor who saw Abraham Lincoln alive, dies. 


A $750,000 fire damages Chicago's city hall. 


Illinois State Historical Society begins two-day Regional Meet- 


ing at Princeton. Approximately one hundred members and 


their friends attend the speaking sessions and take the Sunday 
morning tour of Princeton's historic sites—which is interrupted 
to permit attendance at services in the Hampshire Colony Con 
gregational Church. This is the first Regional Meeting ever 
held by the Society. 

Herrin wins the state high school basketball championship. 
Collinsville is second, Ottawa third, and Notre Dame High 
School of Quincy fourth. Bradley University, of Peoria, wins 
the National Invitational Tournament for college teams; 
Wheaton College has already won the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association small colleges’ tournament. 

State Senator John J. Gorman, Sr., 67, dies in Chicago. He 
had served in the General Assembly, first in the House and 


later in the Senate, since 1937. 


The state’s heaviest spring snowstorm in 30 years desposits up 


to eight inches of snow in parts of Illinois. 


Murray Garsson, 68, head of a munitions combine spearheaded 
by two Elgin companies and one from Batavia, jailed in 1947 


for war-contract frauds, dies in New York City. 


Monsignor Andrew J. Burns, 86, pastor of St. Mary's Roman 
Catholic Church of Sterling for 47 years, prothonotary apostolic, 


and vicar-general of the Rockford diocese, dies. 


APRIL 


John Balaban, 62, president of Balaban & Katz Corporation, 
operating almost a hundred theaters, dies in Chicago 

Joseph F. Zientek, 81, of Chicago, state representative 1941- 
1953, dies. 

Joe Benz, 71, star pitcher with the White Sox 1911-1918, dies 


in Chicago. 
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Apr. 27 


June 


June 


June 


4 


The restored home of Ulysses S. Grant is rededicated at Galena 


on the 135th anniversary of the General's birth. 


MAY 


Illinois State Historical Society holds its annual two-day Spring 
Tour with headquarters at Macomb. The tour itself visits the 
old jail in Carthage and the Mormon and modern sites of 


Nauvoo. 


The Chicago Datly News is awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 
meritorious public service for its exposé of former Auditor 
Orville E. Hodge. 


Arthur C. Lueder, 81, Chicago postmaster 1922-1933 and Illi- 


nois state auditor 1941-1949, dies at Lombard. 
The Chicago Academy of Sciences celebrates its centennial. 


The Right Rev. Msgr. Michael A. Tarrent, 77, vicar-general 
of the Springfield Catholic diocese since 1935 and prothonotary 


apostolic since 1941, dies. 


JUNE 


Roy A. Corzine, 74, of rural Christian County, state representa- 


tive 1925-1931, dies. 


Dr. Tom Douglas Spies, chairman of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity department of nutrition and metabolism, is awarded 
the 1957 Distinguished Service Award of the American Medical 


Association. 


Daniel D. Carmell, 58, general counsel for the Illinois and Chi- 
cago Federations of Labor and attorney for nine international 


unions, dies. 


Burns M. Davison, 85, of Springfield, dies. He was Clark 


County state’s attorney 1900-1904; secretary of the State Board 


of Agriculture 1914-1918; general manager of the Illinois State 
Fair 1918-1921; director of the Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture 1921-1926; president of the American Association of 


Fairs and Expositions, director of the National Swine Growers’ 





June 26 


June 29 


June 30 


a 
July 9 


July 10 
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Association, secretary of the Illinois Hereford Breeders Associ- 
ation, and vice-president of the National Association of Agri- 


culture Commissioners. 


Governor Stratton becomes the first Illinois chief executive to 


be elected chairman of the National Governors’ Conference. 


The 70th General Assembly adjourns after appropriating a record 
$2,293,922,000 for the next biennium — including pay raises for 
all of the state’s employees from the governor down, and the 
legislators themselves Bond issues for construction at state 
colleges, universities and mental institutions and for payment 
of a bonus to servicemen who were in the armed forces during 
the Korean War will be subject to referenda in 1958, together 
with constitutional amendments for judicial reform and to 
permit county sheriffs and treasurers to succeed themselves 
Powers of the State Auditor's office were cut in an aftermath 
of the Orville E. Hodge scandal, though most of the recom- 


mendations in Auditor Lloyd Morey’s report were not followed 


Legislation permitting Illinois to take advantage of increased 


federal highway funds, together with a 65-mile-per-hour speed 


limit on the state’s highway system, was passed. 
Mechanicsburg observes its 125th anniversary. 
Chicago begins a 16-day Chicagoland Fair. 


Springfield begins a week-long “Capitennial” celebrating the 
125th anniversary of its incorporation and the 120th anniversary 
of its selection as the capital and Lincoln's move to Springfield 


from New Salem. 


JULY 


After numerous hearings and legal proceedings, the Chicago, 
Aurora & Elgin Railroad discontinues passenger service, strand- 
ing many commuters to Chicago from the western suburbs 
The future of the C. A.& E. has been the subject of much dis 
cussion since construction on the Congress Street Expressway 


deprived it in 1953 of its direct entry into the Loop 


The United States Supreme Court orders Private William § 


Girard, 21, of Ottawa, turned over to Japan for trial for man 
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July 16 


July 17 


July 18 


slaughter resulting from his killing of a Japanese woman. The 
decision climaxes numerous petitions and hearings on the con- 
troversial “status of forces” agreements between this and other 
countries. On November 19 the Japanese court finds him 


guilty, but suspends his three-year sentence. 


Dr. Louis E. Schmidt, 88, known as the “father of modern 
urology,” dies in Wausau, Wisconsin. His practice of more 
than 50 years was in Chicago, and he formerly headed the urology 


department of Northwestern University. 


Scerial Thompson, 54, of Harrisburg, past president of the Illi- 


nois State Historical Society, dies. 


Mrs. H. L. (Myrtle Renwick) Heer, 80, president of the Galena 
Historical Society, dies. She was formerly principal of the Ga- 
lena High School and Jo Daviess County superintendent of 


schools. 


James B. Bowler, 82, congressman from Chicago's seventh dis- 
trict since 1953, dies. He had served 42 years on the Chicago 
city council. At a special election on December 31 State Senator 


Roland V. Libonati is chosen to fill the vacancy. 


Edith Abbott, 80, dean emeritus of the University of Chicago 
school of social service administration, dies at Grand Island, 
Nebraska. She was an associate of Jane Addams at Hull House, 
and represented the United States as adviser to the international 
labor office of the League of Nations, as well as writing a num- 


ber of books in her field. 


AUGUST 
Dr. Ward Vinton Evans, 77, of Evanston, dies in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. Retiring as chairman of the Northwestern Uni- 


versity chemistry department in 1945, he had since been a 


professor at Loyola University. During both World Wars he 


took an active part in research in explosive chemistry. 


Fifteen- and sixteen-year-old baseball players from all over the 


United States gather in Springfield for the first “World Series” 
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of the National Boys’ Baseball League. Later in the year the 
League amalgamates with the Pony League as “Pony League 
Grads,” retaining the final competition site in Springfield. 

Dr. Clifford R. Shaw, 61, of Batavia, dies. He was head of 
sociological services at the Institute for Juvenile Research, a 
member of the faculty of the University of Chicago, and author 


of numerous books and articles on juvenile delinquency. 


Charles F. Malloy, 70, of Springfield, state representative from 


Bond and Madison counties 1925-1933, dies. 


Chandlerville celebrates its 125th anniversary. 


SEPTEMBER 
Lewis M. Long, 74, of Sandwich, congressman at large 1937- 
1939, dies. 
Middletown begins a four-day celebration of its 125th anni- 


versary. 


As part of the Chicago Jesuit centennial celebration, Loyola Uni- 
versity students end a re-enactment of the visit of Jolliet and 
Marquette to Chicago in 1673. 

Morris B. Sachs, 61, Chicago city treasurer and prominent mer- 


chant, dies. 


Senator Robert W. Lyons, 78, of Oakland, dies in Charleston 
A veteran of 16 years in the General Assembly, he was also 


executive secretary of the Illinois Mental Health Commission. 


OCTOBER 


Dr. Robert G. Bone is formally inaugurated as the ninth presi- 


dent of Illinois State Normal University. 


Dr. Morris S. Kharasch, 62, noted research chemist and director 


of the University of Chicago's Institute of Organic Chemistry, 


dies in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Illinois State Historical 


Society begins at Illinois State Normal University, which is cele- 
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brating its centennial year. Highlight of the two-day event 


is the pioneer dinner Friday evening with its buffalo roast 
menu and Dr. T. Harry Williams and Richard B. Harwell as 


the speakers. 


“Our Lady of the Rivers,” an 80-foot statue of the Virgin Mary 
made by Mrs. Anthony McClory of Mattoon, is dedicated at 
Portage des Sioux, near the confluence of the Illinois, Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers. The statue is located on the Missouri 


side, facing Illinois. 


Charles M. Hayes, 80, president of the Chicago Motor Club 


since 1914, dies. 


Victor H. Hemphill, 75, of Carlinville, dies. He was circuit 
judge 1933-1947, Macoupin County state’s attorney and mayor 
of Carlinville. A member of the Blackburn College board of 


trustees since 1920, he had served as its president since 1945. 


President E. Carl Lundgren of the Vachel Lindsay Association 
announces that Anthony Donoto, professor of composition at 
Northwestern University, has won the Association’s contest for 
a musical setting of a Lindsay poem. Professor Donoto set 


‘The Congo.” 


Anderson Pace, 72, of Evanston, dies. He was chairman of the 
Illinois Postwar Planning Commission, and consulting engineer 
to six states (including Illinois) and five cities (including New 


York ). 


Donald R. Eck, 56, of Chicago, executive secretary and general 


manager of the National Editorial Association since 1940, dies. 


Dr. Harry M. McPherson, 78, of Springfield, president of Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University 1932-1937, dies. He also served as 
president of the Illinois Council of Churches, and as secretary 
of the General Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church. 


The new MacMurray College for Men, to be co-ordinate but 
not coeducational with MacMurray College for Women, is dedi- 


cated at Jacksonville. 
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The Daughters of the American Revolution mark the grave of 
Revolutionary soldier William Gillham in the East Newbern 


Cemetery with appropriate ceremonies. 


Cornelia Abigail Davidson, 87, editor of the Carthage Republican 
from 1941 to its discontinuance in 1953, and a prominent civic 


leader in Hancock County, dies. 


NOVEMBER 


State Senator Glen O. Jones, 46, of Saline County, serving his 


first term in the senate, dies at his home near Harrisburg. 


The Lincoln Trail Homestead State Park in Macon County, 


marking the site of the Lincolns’ first Illinois home, is dedicated. 


Claudius U. Stone, 78, congressman 1911-1917, Peoria post 
master 1917-1920, and editor and publisher of the Peoria Star 
1938-1949, dies. 


Governor Stratton names Springfield's finance commissioner, 
Frank H. Whitney, as Illinois’ first auditor general—a “watch 
dog” post created by the 70th General Assembly—to take office 


on January 1, 1958, for a six-year term 


The Decatur Municipal Band, which marched in Lincoln's funeral 
procession and claims to be the oldest non-military band in 
the United States, celebrates its hundredth anniversary with a 


concert. It was organized September 20, 1857. 
William W. Arnold, 80, of Robinson, congressman 1923-1935 
and judge of the United States Tax Court 1935-1950, dies 


Hugh R. Moffet, 94, who became editor of the Monmouth 
Review in 1886, dies. He was principal owner and editor 


emeritus of the Review-Atlas. He was the author of a history 


of Warren County, and for years secretary of the Monmouth 


College trustees. 


DECEMBER 


Michael Feinberg, 71, justice of the Illinois Appellate Court 
since 1946, dies. He had previously served for 20 years as a 


judge of the Cook County Circuit Court. 
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Dec. 13 


Dr. George Alan Works, 80, professor emeritus of education, 
University of Chicago, where he served as dean of students from 


1931 to 1942, dies at Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


Fritz Ostermueller, 50, major-league baseball pitcher 1933-1948, 


dies at Quincy, where he began his playing career. 


Conrad F. Becker, former state treasurer, is appointed by Gov- 
ernor Stratton as the first director of the new Department of 


Financial Institutions, to take office on January 1. 


Col. Leroy E. Nelson, 69, commander of the 132d Regiment, 
Illinois National Guard, which he led to strategically important 
victories at Guadalcanal and elsewhere in World War II, dies 
at Hines Hospital. Also a veteran of World War I, Col. Nelson 
became a vice-president of Illinois Zinc Company, from which 


he retired in 1953. 


Robert C. Zuppke, 78, University of Illinois football coach from 
1913 to 1941, dies at Champaign. His teams won or tied for 


seven “Big Ten” championships. 


Thomas E. Thompson, 70, University of Illinois basketball coach 
1910-1912, dies at Highland Park. 


The Rev. Perry Braxton Fitzwater, 86, on the faculty of Moody 
Bible Institute 1913-1951 and its dean 1926-1929 and 1941- 
1942, dies in Evanston. For twenty years Bible lessons prepared 


by him were syndicated in more than 2,000 newspapers. 


Illinois led the nation in 1957 production of biscuits, candy, 
crackers, horseradish, oleomargarine, pretzels and pumpkins, ac- 


cording to the Department of Agriculture. 


Labor Director Roy F. Cummins announces that the average of 
3,500,000 persons employed in non-agricultural establishments 


in 1957 is a new record high for the state. 


Tornadoes which hit Springfield and other places never before 


struck highlighted a year of unusual weather conditions in 


Illinois. 





Lincolniana Notes 





A Personal Experience with “Jack” Lincoln 


Martin T. Baldwin, now a retired attorney living in 
La Jolla, California, attended school as a youth with Abra- 
ham (“Jack”) Lincoln I, grandson of the Emancipator. 
A picture of his former schoolmate in the Autumn, 1956 
issue of this Jowrnal prompted him to write an account of 
this acquaintance. He also recalled ‘standing in the crowd 
that watched ‘Jack’ Lincoln pull the cord that unveiled the 
Lincoln statue at the southern entrance of Lincoln Park’”’ 
in Chicago. This is the famous statue by Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens which was unveiled on October 22, 1887. Here 
is Mr. Baldwin’s story: 

At times I have been known to ask some casual acquaintance, 
“would you believe me if I told you that I personally heard Abraham 
Lincoln, in the flesh, deliver the Gettysburg Address?” Since I was 
not born until 1872, the answer naturally is “No, I wouldn't believe 
you.” And yet, that answer is wrong. The catch lies in the fact that 
the Abraham Lincoln whom I heard was Abraham Lincoln II, son of 
Robert Todd Lincoln, and grandson of the President. 

In the school year of 1888-1889 I was a student at the University 
School, a college-prep school for boys, on the North Side in Chicago 
The headmaster was accustomed to call upon each boy in the school, 
at least once a year, to deliver a declamation, on his feet, in open school. 
These were ordinary enough, of course, and not very interesting to me, 
until one day a fifteen-year-old boy stood up beside his desk and spoke 
the wonderful words of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. He did it very 
simply and soberly, and then sat down. Until then I had hardly known 
who this boy was, but as he spoke it came to me, and I realized that 
a rather significant event had taken place for the school boys. It made 
the Address seem real. 

Later, I came to know “Jack” Lincoln better. He wasn’t called 
Abraham—always Jack, in school at least, and I believe elsewhere. He 


was not an intimate school friend of mine, and we ordinarily had no 
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home or social lite together, but I liked him, and there was one experi- 
ence I had with him that meant something to me. This is how it 
happened: 

The University School was a day school, not a boarding school. 
Practically all the boys lived in Chicago, with the exception of two or 
three like myself, who came from other cities. So I had to live in 
rented quarters. As I was pretty young, my parents solved the problem 
by putting me in charge of a young man who was then a law clerk 
in the well-established law firm of Dexter, Herrick & Allen. This young 
man was Frank O. Lowden, who later became Governor of Illinois, 
a member of Congress, and almost the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. We two lived together, in rented rooms, 
in private houses, for two school years. 

Naturally, however, Mr. Lowden could not baby-sit with me every 
evening, and on the other hand I was well out of things as far as con- 
cerned entertainment and social affairs. I was not a part of the home 
life of the Chicago boys. As a result I frequently felt pretty lonesome. 
So I decided to do something about it — I would give a party. It was 
to be a real party, with card playing (euchre) and refreshments, and 
possibly a game or two of checkers. I don’t remember what refresh- 
ments I got together, but I know they included candy. There was 
room for us at my “apartment.” 

As guests I selected the three boys whom I thought I liked best at 
the school, one of them being Jack Lincoln. I have recently seen a 
photograph of Jack, printed in the Journal of the Illinois State His 
torical Society. This photo is as I remember him, a good-looking and 


very “nice” boy with the round good-natured face of a boy of fifteen. 


However, I could see in his face no resemblance whatever to the rough 
features of his grandfather. 

I selected a suitable Friday (or perhaps Saturday) evening for my 
party. Jack arrived at my room on time, and we began on the candy 
and then sat around, waiting for the other two boys. But to our 
surprise neither of the other two came at any time during that whole 
evening. Neither did they send any word of their inability to come, 
nor did they on the next school day give any explanation, or offer any 
apology. Naturally, I was too angry, and much too humiliated, ever 
to ask either of them why he had not come. Fortunately, I have now 
forgotten their names, and have no recollection as to the color of their 
hair or the shape of their noses. I suppose they are long since dead,— 
this happened about seventy years ago. 

Anyhow, Jack and I made the best of it. We had our party just 
as though the others were with us. And I must hand it to Jack. He 
made no disagreeable remarks about the others and took it all in his 
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stride like a gentleman, playing games with me, helping me to make 
a success of my failure. The best of it, for me, was the fact that he 
had actually come, instead of neglecting me as had the others. At the 
proper going-to-bed time for a fifteen-year-old boy he went home. I 
have no doubt that he reported to his mother that the party was a 
thoroughly respectable affair. 

That evening made an impression on me. It showed me the im- 
portance of “class,” the sort of thing that is innate in some boys and 
can make them into real men. Jack must have had in him something 
of the quality of his grandfather. Jack Lincoln died in the month of 
March, 1890. 


Linder’s Tribute to Lincoln 


Most of the tributes to Abraham Lincoln that filled the 
newspapers immediately after his assassination have been 
preserved — but one that seems to have been overlooked is 
that of his friend Usher F. Linder. This speech has recently 
been located in the Chicago Times of Wednesday, April 
19, 1865. It had been made before a meeting of the Chi- 
cago bar on the preceding Monday but was omitted from 


the original report of that session because of a lack of space. 

Linder was born in Kentucky just ten miles from Lin- 
coln’s birthplace, and less than six weeks after Lincoln — on 
March 20, 1809. But the two did not meet until after they 
came to Illinois. Lincoln arrived in 1830 and Linder fol- 
lowed in 1835. He settled in Charleston, in Coles County 
and Lincoln's father and stepmother were living near there. 
In 1836 Linder was elected to the state legislature — Lincoln 
was then serving his second term. Both were Whigs at 
that time, but later, upon the dissolution of the Whig Party, 
Linder became a Democrat. In 1860 he was a delegate to 
the Democratic conventions in Charleston, South Carolina 
and Baltimore, Maryland. 

Lincoln and Linder were also closely associated in legal 
affairs. In 1853 Lincoln wrote to Linder that a change in 
the circuits prevented his “attending the Edgar court this 
Spring.” He asked Linder to defend a case there for him 
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for which he had already been paid a small fee. Lincoln 
concluded his letter with these words: “Now I dislike to 
keep their money without doing them the service; & I also 
hate to disgorge; and I therefore request of you to defend 
the case for me; & I will, in due time, do as much or more 
for you.” 

Linder had occasion in 1856 to ask for Lincoln’s help in 
the defense of his son Dan who had been involved in a 
shooting which it was feared would be fatal. Lincoln prom- 
ised to help his old friend and would accept no fee. But 
as matters turned out his services were not needed for the 
man who had been shot, John Boyle, recovered.’ 

Later, when he was President, Lincoln actually did help 
his old friend. This act of kindness also concerned Linder’s 
son Dan. The following excerpts from letters are taken 
from The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. VI, 
pages 87, 91, 94-95. On December 22, 1863 Lincoln wrote 
to the Military Commander at Point Lookout, Maryland: 

“If you have a prisoner by the name Linder — Daniel Linder, 
I think, and certainly the son of U. F. Linder, of Illinois, 
please send him to me by an officer.” On December 24, he 
wrote again to the Military Commander at Point Lookout: 

“If you send Linder to me as directed a day or two ago, 
also send Edwin C. Claybrook,’ of 9th. Virginia rebel 
cavalry.” 

On the day after Christmas, 1863, Abraham Lincoln wrote 
to his old friend: “Your son Dan. has just left me, with 
my order to the Sec. of War, to administer to him the oath 
of allegiance, discharge him & send him to you.” To Edwin 
M. Stanton, the Secretary of War, Lincoln sent the follow- 


1. Charles H. Coleman, Abraham Edward Bates, 1859-1866 (Washing- 
Lincoln and Coles County, Illinois — ton, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1933) Bates 
(New Brunswick, N. J., 1955), 117-19. — says, under date of December 24, 1863, 

2. Roy P. Basler, Marion Dolores ‘The Prest: is anxious to gratify Linder, 
Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap, eds. (New the father, who is his old friend; and I 
Brunswick, N. J., 1953). am very anxious to make a New Year's 

3. Edwin C. Claybrook was the son gift of Claybrook, to his father and 
of Colonel R. A. Claybrook of North- family.” Edward Bates was Lincoln’s 
umberland, Virginia. In The Diary of attorney general. 
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ing: “Daniel W. Linder, the Daniel Linder named within, 
is the son of my friend U. F. Linder, at Chicago, Ills. Please 
administer the oath of allegiance to him, discharge him, 
and send him to his father.” 

It is not surprising that Linder’s voice was filled with 
emotion as he paid tribute to his long-time friend. The 
story in the Chicago Times, headed “Reminiscences of Presi- 
dent Lincoln An Affecting Narrative of Personal Recol- 
lections Remarks of an Old Associate and Intimate 
Friend,” follows: 


At the meeting of the bar of Chicago, held on Monday, to take 
appropriate action with regard to the late national affliction, Mr. U. F. 
Linder delivered an eloquent tribute to the memory of the departed 
president. His remarks, occurring near the close of the meeting, were 
unavoidably crowded out of the otherwise complete report which was 
published in THE TIMES yesterday morning. Mr. Linder had known 
Mr. Lincoln intimately from boyhood; both were born near the same 
place in Kentucky, they had removed to Illinois at nearly the same 
time; had practiced law together; and for many years were warm- 
hearted friends. The reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln, which Mr. Linder 
narrated in his remarks, were affecting beyond account, and more than 
one, as he listened to the tremulous tones of the speaker, was visibly 
moved to tears. 

Mr. Linder’s voice, usually clear and low, was toned down by the 
emotion which he exhibited in his countenance, and by the recollec- 
tions, of which in his speech, he gave the record. He said: 

"I feel that I cannot let this occasion go by without laying a tribute 
a humble tribute—of mine upon the grave of him whom I so long 
since learned to love. It is but little I can say of Abraham Lincoln, 
because all of his life and character has become as household words 
and was perhaps better known than any other man, alive or dead. 

“It was my lot, fortunately, to know Abraham Lincoln before he 
was known to the nation. I knew him, or became acquainted with 


him, about or a little before the commencement of his career as a 


lawyer and a public man. I was introduced to him at the hotel in 


Charleston, in this state, in the year 1835. He was dressed in a plain 
suit of jean, and looked like a quiet, unassuming farmer. There struck 
me then, more than anything else in the man, the expression of good- 
ness and kindness which gleamed in his eyes, and which sat there all 


the days of his life; and it has seemed to me a hundred times since 
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I heard of his assassination that no man could have looked in his 
face and assassinated him. There was too much that commanded 
respect and too much of mercy for any man facing him to do him 
harm. Others have expressed Mr. Lincoln’s character much better 
than I could, and I dislike to attempt it, I should fall short of doing 
him justice; therefore I shall not attempt it. The outlines of his char- 
acter are so great and grand, and so peculiar in themselves, distinguish- 
ing him from all other men, that it would take a historian of no ordinary 
character to properly describe them, to give to posterity the correct 
portraiture of the man. Wherever he came he brought sunshine. All 
men hailed him as an addition to their circle. He was genial; he was 
humorous; he was clear in the expression of his sentiments; he was 
honest. But in all his career, in all his humor, there was nothing that 
ever came from him that planted a thorn or a dagger in any man’s heart. 

“I am one of those who stand a very great distance from the sublime 
character of Lincoln; but I feel it an honor, here, to-day, to have been 
born within ten miles from where he saw first the light of day, and 
to have made my appearance in the world about one month from the 
day on which he did. I have known him intimately since I came to 
the state of Illinois. I knew his father and his relative{s} in Kentucky. 
They were a good family. They were poor, and the very poorest people, 
I might say, of the middle classes, but they were true. No man who 
has known Lincoln as a friend, as I have known him, was ever afraid 
to call upon him for his aid, or was ever afraid to ask of him a kindness.” 

The speaker much moved with emotion, then referred to an in- 
cident of his acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln, when a son of his being 
in difficulty growing out of a homicide, he had occasion to test the 
friendship of the late president. He said: “On that occasion many 
seemed to avail themselves of the opportunity to wreak vengenance 
{sic} upon me in the death of my son. I wrote to Mr. Lincoln, I was 
in a quarter of the country where I knew he was a tower of strength: 
where his name raised up friends; where his arguments at law had 
more power than the instructions of the court. I feared, lest many of 


his political friends being united against my son, that his services and 
his talents might be enlisted against him. I wrote to him giving him 
all the circumstances, telling him of my wife's grief and my own, and 


soliciting that he would come and assist me to defend my son; that I 
thought he had been employed against him. I preserved his Jetter 
for a long time; I wish I had it now; I should rejoice in its possession; 
I would work hard to obtain the means to frame it in gold. The sum 
of it was this: He condoled with me and my wife in our misfortune, 
and assured us that, no matter what business he might be engaged in, 
he would come, and that he was truly sorry that I had supposed that 
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he would take part in the prosecution of the son of a friend of his. | 
had offered him a fee, and in that letter he also said he knew of no 
act of his life that would justify me in supposing that he would take 
money from me or any dear friend for assisting in the defence of the 
life of a child. 

"I give this as a proof of his friendship, and that friendship has been 
cherished by me through all mutations of life. In politics we have 
ever been opposed, but I thank God, to-day, that he always was my 
friend, and that I cannot refer to any ill-natured remark or reflection 
upon Abraham Lincoln that ever I made. I have frequently criticized 
his political sentiments, but I have taken occasion, sometimes among 
those who did not relish it very well, to do full justice to his character 
as a man, a Citizen and a friend. 

“I wish to say that his friendship to me has continued up to a very 
recent period. It was the fortune of the same son to move south 
before this rebellion broke out. By some means he was enlisted in 
the service of the rebel enemy. My friends here know, as you judges 
who sit upon the bench know, that I called upon them to unite with 
me in adding your influence to mine to prevail upon President Lincoln 
to induce him to release my boy from prison. He was captured a year 
and a half ago. Mr. Lincoln did so, without any hesitation, and he 
took the pains—it was the day before Christmas a year ago, and it 


made my home happy—to telegraph me of the fact which he stated 


(he always said things short, as he said, I believe, things better than 
anybody else) in his usual manner. He said to me: ‘Your son has 
just left me with my order to the secretary of war to administer the 
oath of allegiance. I send him home to you and his mother.’ I wish 
I had his telegram here. The mother of my boy still preserves it, and 
I left it to-day to be framed in the most gorgeous style my means will 
afford.” 
* * * * *i 

“Let us, now that the great struggle is over—the struggle that has 
resulted in the overthrow of this rebellion and the emancipation of 
four millions of slaves—let us forget all our old party issues, all our 
party pride, and bring them up to lay upon the grave of the best man 
that ever lived, as a suitable offering for the occasion. Let them be 
buried with him, and let us, as one united people, press on in pursuing 
the line of policy in which he would have marched to accomplish the 
proudest of his ambitions, and we shall gratify his spirit, now in the 
world above. Let us pursue this course, for if another than that be 
taken it would be a reflection on him. Let us not fear to do justice,— 


4. These asterisks are in the news- they mean that a portion of Linder’s 


paper account of the speech. Possibly tribute to Lincoln has been omitted. 
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that justice tempered by the same mercy that Abraham Lincoln would 
have shown,—and we will add the finishing touch to his work. We 
will have done that which his spirit will look down upon with an ap- 
proving smile and with the words upon his kindly and loving lips, 
‘It is finished; now Lord receive me and my people into thy kingdom.’ ” 


From an Eyewitness at Gettysburg 

In an undated newspaper clipping (apparently trom 
the Kansas City Star and for sometime in November, 1928) 
is reprinted a letter written from Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
just ten days after Abraham Lincoln’s immortal address 
there on November 19, 1863. The letter (in 1928) was 
the property of Mrs. W. E. Groendycke, 3808 Wyoming 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. In enclosing a copy of it to 
the Star Mrs. Groendycke said: 

The letter was written . . . to my grandfather, Andrew Sweney, 
by his brother Harvey, who lived at Gettysburg, and whose farm 
formed part of the battle ground. His home was a sharpshooters’ 
nest, and the house which is yet standing [1928], still has the holes 
made by bullets. Grandfather, though 63 years of age, was a member 
of Company H., 37th regiment, Iowa Volunteers, stationed at that 


time at Alton, IIl. 


The Roster and Record of lowa Soldiers in the War of 
the Rebellion . . . . (Des Moines, 1911), V: 819, has this 
to say of Andrew Sweney: 

Age 62. Residence Albia, nativity, Pennsylvania. Enlisted Oct. 10, 
1862. Mustered Nov. 20, 1862. Promoted Third Corporal April 2 
1863; Second Corporal Jan. 2, 1864. Mustered out May 24, 1865, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Harvey's letter to his brother Andrew follows: 


Gettysburg, Pa., November 29, 1863. 

Dear Brother: 
I received yours of the 16th inst. in due time, though not till a few 
days after the 19th, that day long to be remembered in the history 
of our country. I am exceedingly sorry that you could not have made 


it suitable to have been here: it would have paid all other losses. It 
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was an entire success, all that was promised. The weather, too, was 
mild and clear. 

For some days before the 19th our town was filled with strangers 
eager to secure a place to stay during the memorable day. All the 
rooms in the hotels were engaged several weeks ahead, but our old 
town roused up to action——meetings were held and committees were 


appointed to wait on strangers and procure them accommodations. 


In every house large and small, high and low, you could hear the sound 
of busy preparations. Churches, public schools, town halls, all the 
private dwellings, barns, etc., were thrown open to receive them. Every 
house groaned with the good things of this life prepared to please the 
coming crowd. 

On the morning of the 18th the heavy trains of cars began to pour 
in, ladened with masses of human beings. Train after train came. 
Nothing scarcely could be heard but the loud snort of the iron horse 
and the rumble of the long and heavy trains. By evening every build- 
ing, public or private, was filled, and for miles around town the houses 
were filled with the congregated throng. Some of our most humble 
families in their littke homes were astonished when they discovered 
the guests they were entertaining were senators, congressmen, and 
the great men of the nation, glad to share their hospitalities and to 
remunerate them well for it. 

About 6 o'clock in the evening the special train containing Presi- 
dent Lincoln, part of his cabinet, foreign ministers, the governors of 
the different free states, officers of high standing and other diginitaries 
arrived, which was the signal that this was to be one of the most grand 
and interesting occasions that this country ever witnessed. A few short 
speeches were made that night by the President and some of the leading 
men in response to calls made on them at the houses of which they 
were guests. 

Early on the morning of the 19th everything was bustle and com- 
motion. At daylight the streets were a dense mass of living beings. 
Crowds were moving to Cemetery Hill and wending their way over 
the bloody battle grounds of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd of July, seeking for 
some relics of the noble dead who so valiantly stopped the tide of the 
rebel horde flushed with the first day’s victory, and laid down their 
lives for their country. About 9 o'clock the roll of the drum and 
the heavy rumble of cannon announced the preparations of the day, 
when the loud booming of the minute guns on Cemetery Heights gave 
warning of the solemn occasion. At 10 o'clock the procession was 
formed and began to move. This was a grand and impressive sight. 
I have no language to depict it and though the mighty mass rolled on 
as the waves of the ocean, everything was in perfect order. 
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First came a detachment of cavalry, then the Philadelphia band, 
then a detachment of infantry, then the President’s body guard, then 
the Marine band of Washington City, then the President and his 
cabinet all mounted, and other official dignitaries, then about 2,000 
infantry followed by some mounted men, then the New York band, 
then the delegations of the several states in order headed by Pennsyl- 
vania, with their marshals mounted on beautiful horses and wearing 
handsome costumes—a living sea of human beings. 

But the greatest of the great men that honored this occasion was 
President Lincoln, mounted on a beautiful bay charger, between Seward 
and Chase. Like Saul of old, he towered a head taller than any other 
man. He sat gracefully bowing, with a modest smile and uncovered 
head, to the throng of men, women and children who greeted him 
from the doors and windows. His modest appearance and dignified 
manner, to say nothing of the noble speech he made here, have en- 
deared him to the hearts of the people and added thousands of friends 
to him on that day. But though he looked cheerful and happy that 
day, an observant eye could see that the dreadful responsibility that 
this nation and this wicked rebellion have cast upon him have had 
a marked effect, and that he feels the terrible responsibility that rests 
upon him. 

On the morning of the 20th,’ he and his cabinet and most of the 
official men left for their homes, but not without promising soon to 


visit this sacred spot again. Many strangers remained for a week and 


there are a considerable number here yet. The citizens of this town 
(though it was feared that many could not get any accommodations 
here at all) have the honor to say that they bountifully supplied all 
that were here and had enough left to have fed half as many more. 
The number of persons assembled here on the occasion, from the 
estimate of those best able to judge, was from 25,000 to 40,000. Every- 
thing passed off pleasantly and our town is assuming its usual appear- 
ance, though it has become a place of note since the memorable battle 
of July and is, as you remark, destined to be one of those places which 
will go down in history to the coming generations. 

About half the brave boys that fell here are now removed and buried 
in the National cemetery, and the work is going briskly on, so that 
ere long they will all be consigned to their honored resting place. It 
is a beautiful spot. They are buried in semicircles facing the center 
where the monument is to be erected. The soldiers of each state are 
buried together. Peace to their ashes! The amount of money spent 


5. The President's special train left and it was after midnight when he 
Gettysburg at 6:30 P.M. on Nov. 19 reached Washington. 
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here will be very large, from $200,000 to $400,000, as no expense 
will be spared to make it an honor to the nation and a noble tribute 
to the brave men that fell here and whose blood consecrated this spot. 

I would have rejoiced could you have been here, indeed I had hoped 
to see you here at that time. To you it would have been truly an 
interesting and solemn occasion, not only to have witnessed one of 
the grandest and most solemn assemblages the world has ever seen, 
but to have trod once again upon the soil of your native home and 
your youth and visited the last resting place of our dear and honored 
parents, sisters and brothers, besides meeting many who were your 
youthful associates. As I only remain here as a representative of a 
large and honored stock who were among the first settlers of this coun- 
try, and expect soon to follow the rest of my friends to the West, it 
would have made me glad to have welcomed you here while I remained. 

I will have to close, tendering my sincere affection to you. 

Your brother, 
H. SWENEY. 


Debates Book Issued by Historical Library 


Created Equal? The Complete Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bates of 1858, edited and with an introduction by Paul M. 


Angle, has been issued by the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary as Volume XX XIII in its Collections series. 

In addition to the full text of the seven Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates the book contains three preliminary speeches by 


Lincoln (at Springfield, June 16 and July 17, and at Chi- 
cago, July 10) and two by Douglas (at Chicago, July 9, 
and at Springfield, July 17), plus contemporary newspaper 
accounts of some of the speeches made between the formal 
debates. Angle’s thirty-three page introduction and_ his 
notes establish the background and tie the story together. 

Created Equal? will be reviewed in the Summer issue 
of this Journal by Dr. Charles H. Coleman, professor of 
Social Science at Eastern Illinois Univ ersity and the author of 
several books about Lincoln, the most recent of which was 
The Lincoln-Douglas Debate at Charleston, Illinois, Se} 
tember 18, 1858 (see page 112). 





Recent Acquisitions 


Of the Historical Library 





Beginning in this issue, the Journal 
will present news of the more im- 
portant recent acquisitions of the 
Library. 


State Historical 


While space does not permit a com- 


Illinois 


plete listing of all new books and 
other material received, it is hoped 
that this running account of the 
Historical Library's major accessions 
will help to keep the Historical So- 
cietys members better informed as 
to what is available, and to remind 
them of the continuing needs of a 


growing collection 


The papers and a great part of 
the library of the late Kent Ells- 
worth Keller of Ava, Illinois, have 
recently been donated by his neph- 
ew, Phillip J. Keller. 
Congress from the old twenty-fifth 
(1931-1941), Kent Keller 
was southern Illinois’ leading spokes- 


Serving in 
district 


men in the Democratic Party dur- 
ing the days of the New Deal. 
Born (in 1867) and reared near 
Ava, Jackson County, he had begun 
the practice of law only a short 
time before ill health caused him 
to move to Mexico. Twelve years 
in that country brought renewed 
health and some success in copper 
mining, but in 1912 he returned to 
Illinois to enter politics. He served 
first in the state senate (1913-1917) 
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and in 1930 was elected to Con- 
gress. His book, Prosperity Through 
Employment (1936) expressed his 
New Deal views on the major prob- 
lems of the decade. He was active 
on the committee on labor and be- 
came chairman of the Committee 
on the Library (of Congress), but 
today his monument as a southern 
I]linois representative is the man- 
made Crab Orchard Lake in Wil- 
liamson County. Though unsuc- 
cessful in bidding for re-election in 
the 1940's, he remained active and 
influential to the time of his death 
in 1954. 
mated to consist of more than 50,000 


His personal papers, esti- 


items, cover every aspect of his ca- 
reer. They are being processed but 


are not yet available to the public. 


Two letters of advice from Lin- 
coln to aspiring young lawyers have 
recently been acquired by the His- 
torical Library. Replying to a query 
from J. M. 
teacher of Pleasant Plains, Illinois, 


Brockman, a_ school 
Lincoln wrote on September 25, 
1860, that the “best mode” of study- 
“is very simple, though 
It is only 


ing law 
laborious and tedious. 
to get the books, and read, and 
study them carefully. Work, 
work, work, is the main thing.” 
Another similar letter has been 
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presented to the Library by Mrs. 
John G. Oglesby of Springfield, IIli- 
nois. Written in 1858 to young 
William H. Grimsby at Pekin, Illi- 
nois, the letter advises that “if you 
wish to be a lawyer, attach no con- 
sequence to the place you are in, 
or the person you are with, but get 
books for yourself. That will make 
a lawyer of you quicker than any 
other way.” Only three other let- 
ters of advice from Lincoln to young 
lawyers are known to exist, and each 


repeats the same theme. 


Lincoln’s unsolicited but much 
needed advice to his step-brother 
John D. Johnston provides the main 
interest of his letter of November 
4, 1851, recently presented to the 
Historical Library by Mrs. Foreman 
Lebold of Chicago. Writing from 
Shelbyville, Illinois, Lincoln argued 
that Johnston's proposed move to 
Missouri was “utterly foolish. What 
can you do in Missouri, better than 
here? Is the land any richer? Can 
you there, any more than here, raise 
corn, & wheat & oats, without work? 

If you intend to go to work, 
there is no better place than right 


where you are; if you do not intend 


to go to work, you can not get along 
any where. Squirming and crawl- 
ing about from place to place can 
do no good.” At the end, he added 
a brief note to his step-mother 


his only known letter to her. 


The original war journal and a 
collection of all the known personal 
papers of Brigadier General Jacob 


Ammen (1807-1894) have been 


added to the Library’s collections 
on the Civil War. The 150-page 
journal contains a fuller record of 
his field services than is found in 
the Official Records, and details 
especially well his role at Shiloh 
and Corinth. In the more than 
three hundred letters and documents 
there are many concerning his serv- 
ice in Illinois dealing with mutinous 
prisoners, contraband, deserters, cop- 
perheads and related problems of 
The 


story of his relations with then Gov- 


a border area commander. 
ernor Andrew Johnson while in 
East Tennessee in 1864 is also well 
documented. 


The exhibit at the library on 
February 14 of American and Eng- 
lish Valentines from an earlier day 
represented a selection from a group 
of more than six hundred donated 
recently by Mrs. Donna E. Work- 
Like those of 


today, they range from the back- 


man of Chicago. 


slapping comic to the wholehearted- 
ly sentimental reminders of an 
often neglected tradition of humor 


and tenderness. 


A file of the early volumes of the 
Central Illinois Wochenblatt. a Ger- 
man-language weekly published in 
Ottawa 1868 1925, 
has been added to the Historical 


between and 


Library's newspaper collections 
through the generosity of George 
Witte, son of the former publisher. 
The file is nearly complete from the 
first issue to 1921. The only other 
known file is for the years 1917- 


1925, at the University of Illinois 
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LINCOLN, A PICTURE STORY OF HIS LIFE 


By Stefan Lorant. 


York, 1957. Pp. 304. $7.50.) 


The 1952 edition of this book con- 
tained 256 pages. The present, re- 
vised and enlarged edition, has 304. 
Most of the new material consists 
of additional illustrations. The oth- 
er volume was a handsome book— 
this is even more so 

Among the new material is a re- 
cently discovered photograph of Lin- 
coln at Gettysburg, greatly enlarged, 
which is shown instead of the repro- 


Rockwell 
painting of the Gettysburg scene. 


duction of the Norman 
In addition to the chapter on the 
Leonard Volk life mask, there are 
two pages of illustrations of :the 
lesser known, but striking, mask 
Clark Mills 


months before 


made _ by just two 


Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion. There is also a chapter on 
Lincoln's Supreme Court with an 
excellent photograph of that august 
tribunal at the beginning of the year 
1865. 


been added on Lincoln in cartoons 


And much new material has 


and caricatures. 

The sections on the assassination, 
funeral and trial of the conspirators 
All the 


pictures the curious could want to 


have been greatly enlarged. 


see are here reproduced, including 
the chair in which Lincoln sat at 
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Revised and enlarged ed. 


(Harper & Brothers: New 


the theater, and the pistol which 
killed him. 


of the funeral 


There are also pictures 
in various Cities, a 
map of the route of the funeral 
train, and pictures of the conspira- 
tors, their trial and grim fate. 

One especially interesting photo- 
graph, at least to this reviewer, 
shows the funeral procession in New 
York City on Broadway at Four- 
Van 


Six-and- 


teenth Street passing the 
Schaack Roosevelt house. 
one-half-year-old Theodore Roose- 
Elliot 


watching the procession from the 


velt and his brother are 
second story of their grandfather's 
home 

As in the 1952 edition the photo- 
graphs of Lincoln are arranged in 
chronological order and numbered. 
102 


There were 


numbered 
100 in 


Picture 101, how- 


Lorant now has 
photographs 
the 1952 edition. 
ever, is placed in the correct chrono- 
logical order but given the number 
101. 


covered one of Lincoln at Gettys- 


Picture 102 is the newly dis- 
burg. It is placed at the end where 
it belongs numerically, and because 
it is a photograph of Lincoln in a 
group. 

There is one change in the old 





numbering, however. Lorant num- 
ber 15 in this new edition is the 
Lincoln profile belonging to the 
Smithsonian Institution. Its Meserve 
number is 124. Lorant says, though, 
that he is not sure that it is a photo- 
graphic portrait. It replaces the 
number 15 of the first edition which 


Accord- 


ing to Lorant that turned out to be 


is not included this time. 
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a touched-up enlargement of Lorant 
20 (Meserve 26). 

Genuine autographed Lincoln 
photographs are extremely rare. 
Here for the first time altogether 
are shown six of these. For each 
there is a brief description and in- 


formation as to where it is located 


S. A. W 


MANTON MARBLE OF THE NEW YORK “WORLD” 


By Sister Mary Cortona Phelan. 


Washington, D. C., 1957. 


Press: 
Manton Malone Marble became the 
owner of the New York World in 
1862 when he was only twenty-six 
years old. But he was considered 
well prepared to serve as editor of 
the paper since he had worked on 
several other publications, including 
the New York Evening Post. 
Marble born at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on November 15 
(not 16), 1835, and received a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
University of Rochester in 1855. 


Was 


Although he did not become as well 
known as his editorial colleagues— 
James William 
Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley, and 
Henry J. Raymond—Marble played 
an important role in the publishing 


Gordon Bennett, 


world. Unfortunately, he is too 


often remembered only for his un- 


happy relations with President Abra- 


ham Lincoln. 

Through no fault of Marble’s, 
the World published (on May 18, 
1864) a bogus proclamation which 
had been invented by Joseph How- 
ard, Jr. and foisted upon New York 


(The Catholic University of America 
Pp. 135.) 
newspapers as a genuine Associated 
Press story. This forgery purported 
to be a proclamation by President 
Lincoln calling for a day of prayer 
and a new draft of 400,000 men. 
Howard had perpetrated the scheme 
in order to profit by the reaction of 
the stock market to the “proclama- 
tion.” The Journal of Commerce 
also published the forgery, but the 
Herald discovered the truth before 
its edition was released. Secretary 
of War Stanton immediately ob- 
tained Lincoln's signature to a docu- 
ment which ordered the arrest of 
Marble and William C. Prime, edi- 
tor of the Journal of Commerce, and 
the seizure of their printing estab- 
lishments. This act was probably 
Lincoln’s greatest blunder; Stanton 
and Seward should have investigated 
issuing 
When 


Dix discovered 


the matter before such a 


tyrannical order. General 
John A. 
editors were not to blame, he re- 


leased them on May 20, but the 


that the 


World was not allowed to resume 


publication until May 23 
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This biography is not a definitive 
work and Sister Mary Cortona ad- 
mits, in the preface, that her study 
has not probed all the corners of 
Marble’s life. The source materials 
for her thesis consist mainly of the 
Marble Papers (Library of Con- 
gress) and the files of the New York 
World. Very few other sources have 
been utilized and this neglect has 
led to numerous errors and omis- 
For example, on page 3 the 
author “Frank” 
Marble mentioned in an obituary 
notice was in reality Melvin Marble 
(another brother of Manton’s) since 


sions. 
assumes that the 


the deceased was listed as a junior 
at the University of Rochester. She 
reasons that Frank would have been 


too old—according to a census re- 


1850—to have been an 
undergraduate in 1862. 


trar at the University of Rochester, 


port in 
The regis- 


however, corroborates the obituary 
notice and declares that the young 
man in question was Frank; Melvin 
Marble was never registered at the 


University! Perhaps the census re- 


port is in error since the Rochester 


Union & Advertizer of June 14, 
1862, gives Frank's age as “about 
On page 33 the date for 
World 


and on 


twenty.” 
the reappearance of the 
should be May 23, 
pages [113} and 115 the date that 
the World published the bogus proc- 
lamation should be May 18, not 17. 


not 22, 


WAYNE C. TEMPLE 
Illinois State Museum 


THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE AT CHARLESTON, ILLI- 
NOIS, SEPTEMBER 18, 1858. 


By Charles H. Coleman. 


October 1, 1957: 


The year 1858 was a memorable one 
in Illinois history. It was the year 
of the Lincoln-Douglas Debates 
1958 will also be memorable in Illi- 
nois for centennial celebrations in 
most, if not all, of the towns where 
those debates were held. 

This little book on the Lincoln- 
Douglas Debate at Charleston will 
be valuable to all who have anything 
to do with arranging for centennial 
celebrations as well as to all who are 
interested in reading about the de- 
bates. It is really an excellent and 
concise account of the circumstances 
that led up to the debates, a brief 


2 


(Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, III. 


Bulletin No. 220, 
Pp. 107.) 


summary of the seven debates them- 


selves, and the personalities in- 


volved. There are biographical 
sketches of four Charleston friends 
of Lincoln's, a setting of the local 
scene and, finally, the text of the 
Charleston debate with notes. 
Appendix “A” is a “Political 
Chronology, 1854-1858.” Appendix 
“B” shows how Coles County voted 
from 1852 to 1864, 


Charleston voted in 1858. There is 


and how 
a list of references and an index. 
Charles H. Coleman is professor 
of social science at Eastern Illinois 
University and the authority on Lin- 





coln and Coles County. He is the 
author of two books on the Lincoln 
theme: Sarah Bush Lincoln, The 
Mother Who Survived Him (1952), 
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and Abraham Lincoln and Coles 
County, Illinois (1955). 
Coleman is also the author of many 


S.A. W. 


Professor 


magazine articles. 


THE FRONTIER IN PERSPECTIVE 


Edited by Walker D. Wyman and Clifton B. Kroeber. 
Madison, 1957. 


of Wisconsin Press: 


The thirteen essays constituting this 
volume originally were delivered as 
lectures at the summer session of 
1954 at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The series was given in honor 
of the memory of Lyman Copeland 
Draper on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial of his arrival at the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin as 
its corresponding secretary. 

The essayists were urged ‘to take 
the Turner thesis of the significance 
of the frontier to United States his- 
tory as a reference point.” Each 
has applied the frontier thesis to 
his own area of interest. The result 
is a brilliant collection of essays 
concerning many different frontiers. 
The first seven chapters are on world 
frontiers while the last six have to 
do with the frontier of the United 
States. The only significant area 
of the world which is missing is 
Africa. 

Space does not permit the notice 
of each author or more than a list 
of the topics discussed. Let it suf- 
fice to say that each writer is a 


competent authority in the field 


discussed. The first seven essays 


deal with the rise of Rome, the 
Mediterranean frontier after 1000 
A. D., the frontiers of Hispanic 
Australia, and 


America, Canada, 


(The University 


Pp. 300. $5.50.) 


New Zealand. Also included are 
discussions of Russian and Chinese 
expansion in the Far East. This 
first section is closed by Walter P. 
Webb with an attempt to reduce 
the frontier question to formula. 
The second section of the book 
contains six essays dealing with the 
American frontier. There are dis- 
cussions of the southern frontier, 
land tenure on the frontier, and the 
influence of classics on the frontier, 
while one chapter deals with Mark 
Twain as an interpreter of the Far 


West. 


with the 


The final chapter has to do 
influence of the Indian 
on American civilization. 

There are many intriguing ideas 
in this volume. One that appealed 
to the reviewer was the point made 
by Professor Silvio Zavala, Mexican 
historian, of the likeness of the 
Latin- and Anglo-American fron- 
tiers. He suggests that the meeting 
of these frontiers in southwestern 
United States should be studied not 
in terms of politics and war but 
“with reference to social exchanges 
and adjustments that occurred 

Generally speaking the authors 
deal with the frontier as the point 
of impact of a more civilized group 
on one of lesser culture. Perhaps 


the most important point made in 
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the book is that every frontier is 
really two—that of the conquerors 
This could be- 


come an important new area of fe- 


and the conquered. 


search—the effect on the conquered 


THE 
GRANT: 


CULTURAL 


HERITAGE 
SELECTED REFERENCES 


and the reciprocal influence of the 


conquered on their conquerors 


DONALD F. TINGLEY 
Eastern Illinois University 


OF THE SWEDISH IMMI- 


Compiled by O. Fritiof Ander. (Augustana Library Publications, No. 27, 
Augustana Book Concern, Printers: Rock Island, Illinois, [1957], Pp. XIX, 


191, $3.00.) 


By preparing and making available 
the volume under review, Professor 
O. Fritiof Ander has performed an 
important service to the historical 
profession. Professor Ander has 
thoroughly analyzed the enormous 
mass of literature extant here and 
in Sweden dealing with Swedish im- 
migration to the United States. And 
from these materials he has pre- 
sented an extensive, evaluated, but 
none-the-less selective biblography. 
Professor Ander’s contribution will 
serve not only researchers in the 
field of Swedish immigration but it 
will also be of special value to his- 
torians interested in such subjects 
as railroads, steamship and packet 
lines, western land promotion and 
settlement, state and local history, 
church history, education, and the 
arts. 

The volume and nature of the 
materials lend themselves to classi- 
fication much as the compiler has 
presented them: bibliography of 
bibliographies, background of Swed- 


books, 


emigrant guide books and_ finally 


ish emigration, American 


the role of the Swedes in the re- 
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spective aspects of American life 
and culture. 

As a preface to each bibliographi- 
cal grouping or section, Professor 
Ander has presented a brief but in- 
formative essay which creates the 
proper setting for the bibliographi- 
cal listings and which explains the 
compiler’s bases for selection. These 
commentaries reveal the author's 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
whole field of Swedish emigration 
and immigration and are, there- 
Pro- 


clear his 


fore, a valuable contribution. 
Ander 


bases for selectivity. He has in- 


fessor has made 
cluded those references which bear 
directly on the immigrant — his 
reason for emigrating, his role on 
the American scene. He has ex- 
cluded the fictional works and items 
relating to Swedes whose roles in 
American life, like those of movie 
stars, have not been associated with 
Swedish immigrant groups in the 
The work as a whole 


bears every mark of intelligent and 


“painstakingly careful workmanship 
OsCAR OSBURN WINTHER 


Indiana Universit) 
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Spring Tour at Cairo, May 24 and 25 


The directors have set May 24 and 
25 as the dates and Cairo as the 
place for the annual Spring Tour 
of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety. These dates are a Saturday 
and Sunday and this represents a 
change from the previous practice 
of holding these meetings on Friday 


and Saturday. Headquarters will be 
at the Hotel Cairo and the tours 
will include the historic sites of the 
city of Cairo and the Civil War in- 
stallations nearby—part of expedi- 
tion is expected to be made by boat 
Detailed programs will be sent t 


the Society's membership 


Historical Library Receives Plaque 


The Illinois State Historical Library 
was the only agency of the State of 
Illinois to receive an “Outstanding 
Citizenship” award as a result of 
Springfield’s United Fund-Red Cross 
campaign for 1957-1958. Presenta- 
tion of the award, a ten-by-thirteen- 
inch, bronze-colored plaque was 
made at a luncheon on January 9 
at the Springfield Elks Club. In 


addition to the Historical Library, 


—banks, 


plants, 


nineteen Springfield firms 
retail stores, manufacturing 
insurance agencies and a radio sta- 
tion—received the plaques, which 
were distributed for the first time 
this year. The awards were based 
upon the amount ot the contribu- 
tion plus one hundred per cent par- 
ticipation in the drive by offices or 
companies having fifteen or more 


emplc VCES. 


Student Historians in Neu spaper Feature 


Auroraland, the Saturday tabloid 


magazine section of the Awrora 
Beacon-News, on January 4 featured 
four of the city’s student historians 
in a front-cover picture and a two- 
page article as a result of their own 
writing which appeared in the De- 
cember, 1957 issue of Illinois His- 
tory magazine. 


The four teen-agers, two boys 


and two girls, are members of the 
Junior Historian Club of the Ben 
jamin Franklin Junior High School 
in Aurora, which is sponsored by 
Mrs. LaVere Ross, an instructor in 
English. They combined their ef- 
forts to present, in four articles, the 
a Pioneer Town’—the 


The 


cles were reprinted in full in the 


“Portrait of 


Aurora of a century ago. arti- 
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PHOTO BY SPRING STUDIOS, AURORA 


These four student historians of Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School, Aurora, are ex- 
amining their articles published in the Decem- 
ber, 1957 issue of Wllinois History magazine. 
They are, left to right, Betty Baumgartner and 
Joyce Moody, seated, and Tom Jones and 
Stephen Konen, standing. This picture ap- 
peared on the front cover of Auroraland, the 
Saturday magazine section of the Aurora Bea- 
con-News, January 4. 


Beacon-News feature along with 
the introduction to the series by the 
editor of I/linois History, Phyllis E. 
Connolly. 

In the first of the articles, titled 
Bride,” Joyce 


“Here Comes the 


Moody, fourteen-year-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Moody, 345 
Cedar Street, Aurora, told the story 
of the first wedding in what is now 
Aurora Township, Kane County, in 
1835. She 
with another marriage that took 


then contrasted this 
place fifty-three years later. 

“The Old General Store” was the 
title of the second article which was 
written by Betty Baumgartner, thir- 
teen, whose parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Baumgartner, 1132 Garfield 
Avenue. In the magazine the arti- 
cle was illustrated by pictures of 
a tobacco-plug cutter and a coffee 
grinder of the last century, and the 
newspaper used a photograph of an 
“Aurora general store around 1860.” 

The two boys, both chirteen-year- 
olds, were Tom Jones, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Jones, Sr., 412 Florida 
Avenue, and Stephen Konen, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Konen, 
1283 North Lake 
article, “It Pays to Advertise,” was 


Street. Tom's 
based on advertisements in Brig- 
Cit) 
1857 which he found in the Aurora 


ham’s Aurora Directory for 


Historical Museum. Using as his 
title Aurora’s nickname, “The City 
of Bridges,” Stephen told about the 
city’s first bridge which was con- 


structed by Joseph and Samuel Mc- 


Carty in 1836 and lasted until the 


floods of the next spring, and about 
some of the later models, including 
the two covered bridges built in 
1863. 
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Second Historical Exhibit at Lincoln College 


Signatures of all fifty-six signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
plus the only known copy of the 
signature of Betsy Ross as Eliza- 
beth Ross, 102 
early American autographs, manu- 


were among the 
scripts and memorabilia composing 
an exhibit that was on display dur- 
ing the first six weeks of the year 


at Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois 
This collection was loaned by the 
noted collector, Justin G. Turner of 
Los Angeles, and covered the period 
from 1630 to 1800. 
ond in a series of such exhibits to 


be sponsored by President Raymond 


It was the sec- 


N. Dooley and the College to stimu- 


late interest in American history 


Activities of Local Historical Socteties 


Mrs. John Lemp spoke on the lives 
of John Greenleaf Whittier, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and John 
Russell at the Alton Area Historical 
Society meeting on November 10. 
Mrs. Thomas Morgan reviewed the 
story of Barbara Fritchie, and the 
legend of the Piasa Bird, as written 
by the late Georgia McAdams, was 
given by Mrs. H. E. Winans. All 
the Society's officers — John F. 
Stobbs, president; Maitland Tim- 
mermeier, vice-president; Mrs. John 
F. Stobbs, 
Meyer, treasurer—were re-elected. 

Mrs. Harry L. Meyer read a trib- 
ute to the late Mrs. Anna King, a 


secretary; and Lester 


charter member of the Society, at 
She 


also gave a resumé of the Society's 


the meeting on December 8. 


past Christmas programs during its 
Mrs. Frank 


Stobbs gave a history of Christmas 


ten years of existence. 
carols 


Dr. Donald MacNeil, assistant di- 
rector of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, was the speaker at 
the Boone County Historical So- 


ciety's twentieth-anniversary meet- 
Larry Kleber 


and 


ing on November 15. 
reviewed the Society's past, 
Sidney Nash and Perry Cratty pre- 
sented its objectives for the future 
musical 
i Fred 
Lewis is president of the Society, 


and Dr. E. W. Mill was chairman 


of arrangements. 


There were also special 


numbers and refreshments. 


The opening of Holiday House at 
Magnolia Manor, the home of the 
Cairo Historical Association, again 
marked the beginning of the holiday 
season in Cairo. This fifth annual 
opening, November 28-December 1, 
featured decorations by Sandow 
Myers, Charles Steinhouse and 
Charles Main. 


izations also aided. 


Other civic organ- 


Andrew McNally III, president of 
Rand McNally, is the new president 
of the Chicago Historical Society, 
succeeding Hermon Dunlap Smith 
James R. 


Getz are first and second vice-presi 


Theodore Tieken and 


dents respectively; Paul M. Angle, 
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secretary; and Garfield King, treas- 
urer. The Society opened its 
remodeled Illinois Room on Decem- 
ber 3, the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth anniversary of the state’s ad- 
mission to the Union. 


The Du Page County Historical 
Society held its annual Harvest Din- 
ner on November 15 at the Wood- 
ridge Country Club Lisle. 
Hugh G. Dugan presided in the 
absence Helmut A. 


Berens who was still convalescing 


near 
of President 


from his heart attack of last July. 
Dr. Norman F. Hilberry, director 
of the Argonne National Labora- 
tory, was the speaker of the evening. 

Members of the Society were 
guests at a Fall Tea on October 20 
at Hobson House near Naperville, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Fredenhagen. This 
was built in 1835 by Bailey Hobson, 


the county's first settler, has been 


house, which 


restored and adapted to modern liv- 


ing by its present owners. 


Hobson House is one of eight 
historic homes, taverns and mills 
whose pictures and stories compose 
the second in the series of Du Page 
County Historical Society Portfolios 
which were distributed to members 
in December. As in the first issue 
each of the eleven-by-fourteen-inch 
pages is devoted to one building 
with a pen and ink drawing by 
H. Gilbert Foote at the top of the 


page and a historical sketch by a 
member of the Society below ict. 


The Evanston Historical Society 
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Dawes home on December 15. 
Plans call for the home, which be- 
conducted tours of the Charles G. 
came the property of Northwestern 
University on the death of Mrs 
Dawes last October, to become the 
Dawes Memorial Historical Center 
and the home of the Evanston So- 


ciety. 


The numerous gifts received by 
the Geneva Historical Society since 
its annual meeting in May were on 
display at the Library on December 
8. Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, president 
of the Society, spoke on the life 
and writings of James H. West, 
of the Geneva Unitarian 
1884-1887. 


pastor 


Church 


Elizabeth L. Kell, secretary of the 
Jefferson County Historical Society, 
planned that group’s Illinois Day 
meeting on December 3 and gave a 
resumé of Illinois history before the 
state's admission to the Union. 
Mrs. A. H. Waters presented a paper 
on “A Glimpse of Little Egypt from 
Bald Knob,” originally prepared as 
a term paper for Mt. Vernon Com- 
munity College. The Society voted 
to donate a two-year subscription 
to Illinois History to the library of 
Casey Junior High School in Mt. 
Vernon. Charles E. Simmons was 
elected president and Mrs. J. Lester 
Buford, vice-president. Miss Kell 


was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


The annual meeting of the La 
Salle County Historical Society was 
held at the Ottawa Boat Club on 
October 13. L. S. Clemens, city 





editor of the Ostawa Republican- 
Times, spoke on the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, and Keith Clark 
sang an original ballad about labor 
conflicts on the Canal. A_ plaque 
was presented to C. C. Tisler, for- 
mer vice-president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society and farm 
editor of the Republican-Times, for 
his contributions and assistance to 
the county Society. 

New officers of the Society, elect- 
ed at this meeting, are: John Gra- 
ham, president; Mrs. Edgar Cook, 
vice-president; Jane Mills, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Lois Jance, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Hugh E. 
Black, treasurer; Sadie Murray, Ray 
Richardson, Ruth Karger, Keith 
Clark and Mrs. Harry V. Troup, 


directors. 


The Libertyville-Mundelein His- 
torical Society met on November 
25. The program was a panel dis- 
cussion of the history of the area 


when it was a part of New France 


State Historian Clyde C. Walton 
spoke on “Fakes and Forgeries” at 
the Morgan County Historical So- 


ciety meeting on November 1. 


D. A. Purdy, Roger Eaton and 
Everett McMurray spoke on “Fos- 
sils,’ using slides and specimens as 
illustrations at the Perry County 
Historical Society meeting at Pinck- 
neyville on December 2. Raymond 
Lee, president; Charles Matthews, 
vice-president; and Mrs. Ethei San- 
re-elected. 


ford, were 


Pona 


treasurer, 


Eaton was elected secretary. 
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The Rockton Township (Winne- 


bago County) Historical Society 
met on November 12 at the home of 


Mrs. Mary Graham. 


Richard S. Hagen, historical con- 
sultant of the Illinois Division of 
Parks and Memorials, was the speak- 
er at the Saline County Historical 
Society meeting on November 5. 
He described plans for restoring 
the old Bank of Illinois building 
at Shawneetown—a project jointly 
sponsored by the Society and the 
Shawnee Hills Recreation Associa- 
tion, for which the state has made 
an appropriation. Special music 
was furnished by Cora Hamilton, 
a student at Harrisburg Township 
High School. 

At the Society’s meeting on De- 
cember 3 Mrs. Clyde Pittman de- 
scribed her recent trip to Europe 
Special music was furnished by stu- 
Kasiar 
and Barbara Johnson. T. Leo Dodd 


dents Rita Towle, Vincent 


paid tribute to Mrs. Ida Choisser, 
who died November 10. She was 


the oldest living descendant of 
Judge Samuel Elder, founder of 
Eldorado, on the site of whose home 
the Illinois State Historical Society 
has recently erected a marker read 
ing: 
of Samuel 


Elder-Redo 


Judge of the County Court 1849- 


“Here was located the home 
Elder, 


now 


cofounder of 
called Eldorado, 
1856, school commissioner, collec- 


tor, Internal Revenue, justice of the 


peace, and farmer. He and his son, 
William, together with Joseph and 
William Reed laid out the village 


of Eldorado, August 22, 1857.’ 
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Dr. Edmund Staff of Ramsey, 88 
years old and still engaged in gen- 
eral practice, spoke on the develop- 
ment of medical practice in his life- 
Vandalia Historical 
Society meeting on December 4. 
A memorial tribute was paid the 
late Mrs. Norman F. Jones. 

Officers elected at this meeting 
are: Joseph C. Burtschi, president 


time at the 


emeritus; Josephine Burtschi, presi- 
dent; Leonard Mack, vice-president; 
Mrs. Ben Perkins, secretary; Stanley 
Stewart, treasurer; Rev. Roscoe C. 
Ben Perkins, James Rex- 
Irene Mrs. 


Coen, 


winkle, Schenker and 


Charles R. Schulte, directors. 


At the White County Historical 
Society meeting in Carmi on Octo- 
ber 28, Randall and John Quindry 
of Fairfield told the story of William 
Newby, a White County Civil War 
soldier who was declared killed in 
action at Shiloh, but returned home 
years later. Despite acceptance by 
his family and friends, he was tried 
and convicted by the federal govern- 
ment as President 
J. Robert Smith of the Society pre- 
sided, and Vice-President Henry 
Walker introduced the speakers. 


an impostor. 


Dilliard Receives Civil Liberties Award 


Irving Dilliard of Collinsville, past 
president of the Illinois State His- 
(1947-1948 ), 
the winner of the second Florina 
Lasker Civil Liberties Award given 
by the New York Civil Liberties 
Union. Dilliard is an 
write for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


and the award was in recognition of 


torical Society was 


editorial 


the “conspicuous courage and in- 
tegrity’ of his editorials in that 
newspaper in defense of civil liber- 
Presentation of the $1,000 
award made at the annual 
luncheon of the New York Union 
on March 1 at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in New York. 


ties. 


was 


The Picture on the Front Cover 


President Abraham Lincoln is por- 
trayed on the front cover of this 
Journal with his Secretary of War 
Edwin M. left, Major 
General John E. Wool, right, and 
Secretary of the Treasury Salmon 
They are 


Stanton, 


P. Chase behind them. 





on the beach at Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia, the date is May 9, 1862 and 
troops are boarding transports for 
Ocean View in the background. 
This drawing by Jack Clifton is in 
the Fort Monroe Casemate Museum. 
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